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PREFACE. 


> 


HE idea which led up to the production of 

this work originated with the Rev. Thomas 
Langan, D.D., P.P., Abbeylara. The Doctor sug- 
gested that I should compile a list of all the 
place-names of the County Longford, and inter- 
pret them. At first I thought the work too 
difficult, but on taking a look at the Maps of the 
Ordnance Survey of the County, I found that 
many place-names presented little difficulty. 

In order to avoid guess work, which is always 
of a doubtful character, and not likely to gain 
credence, I got permission to become a reader in 
the Royal Irish Academy, where, through the 
kindness of Mr. MacSweeney, the Manager, I had 
the use of rare and valuable books, dealing with 
the ancient history and topography of the County 
Longford. 

Working on the Ordnance Survey, that famous 
Celtic scholar, Dr. John O’Donovan, travelled 
through this County in the year 1837. He col- 
lected all the traditional, topographical and _his- 
torical information possible, respecting the County. 


This information, partly in Irish, he carefully wrote 
b 
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down in his “Letters,” which are now preserved in 
the Royal Irish Academy, and in his “Field Books,” 
which, through the kindness of the Manager of 
the Ordnance Survey Office, I have been able to 
read. I found that that learned scholar had inter- 
preted most of the place-names of this County. 
For the meaning of other place-names not found 
in these books I read Dr. O’Donovan’s Edition of 
the Four Masters. From the Inquisitions of the 
County taken in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, I gleaned much, The information col- 
lected from these and many other valuable sources 
I have carefully arranged and explained. 

With the spelling of the English forms of the 
place-names I have given myself little trouble. 
To a Gaelic scholar who knows their Gaelic forms, 
these anglicised names look most absurd. They 
are almost all misspelled, being corrupt forms of 
their Gaelic original. And what is worse, we have 
come, through want of knowledge of our native 
tongue, to look on these corrupt forms as correct. 
Up to the present few of us know the meaning of 
the place-names of our County, they are empty 
sounds to our ears. We invariably misspell and 
mispronounce them. Now, this little book is in- 
tended to remedy al! that. It will show us the 
correct spelling of the place-names of the County 
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Longford. It will tell us the meaning of all or 
almost all, the place-names in the County. In fine, 
from it we can separate the pure and correct in our 
nomenclature from the impure and incorrect which 
we have been using in the past. The-old Irish 
place-name is not a mere fancy term, no, it de- 
scribes in one or two words or syllables what is or 
was the prominent physical features of the place. 
To the ear of a person with no knowledge of the 
Gaelic Tongue this description is completely lost, 
while on the other hand it has much knowledge for 
the mind and a picture for the imagination of the 
man versed in the language of Erin. 

It is said by some that Longford is one of 
the most anglicised countiesin Ireland. Certainly, 
its position in the Gaelic League is not a con- 
spicuous one, though a better effort is now being 
made to promote the study of the Irish lan- 
guage, I take it that most of the intelligent young 
men and women of the County know, by this 
time, the Irish forms of their names. This little 
book will teach them the correct Irish forms of 
their townlands and nearest post towns. So that, 
with this knowledge, there is nothing to prevent 
them addressing their letters in the Irish Lan- 
guage. And what does this mean? It means 
that every letter addressed in the Irish language 
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is a little Irish lesson, which the post office official, 
through whose hands the letter passes, has got to 
learn whether he wishes it or not. Thus, we can 
all co-operate with the Gaelic League in diffusing 
a knowledge of the language of Erin, the lan- 
guage of our forefathers, the language of Sage and 


Saint. “fe oy pees 
sedsam 4. maz Ot bre. 


Lé Féile Byngr0e, 1908, 


THE materials which I made use of in writing 
this little book I derived from the following topo- 
graphical and historical works :—Dr. O’Donovan’s 
Letters and Field Books on the County Longford; 
The Annals of the Four Masters, Dr. O’ Donovan's 
Edition; Zhe Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many, 
which gave me some information on Lanesboro’ 
and the Callows; Zhe Book of Rights, translated 
by O'Donovan; Adamunan’s Life of St. Columba, 
by Reeves; Zhe Book of Fenagh,; The Vision of 
MacConglinne, by Kuno Meyer; O’Curry’s JS; 
Materials of Ancient Irish History ; O’Halloran’s 
History of Iveland, written about 1778. The 
Author constantly quotes from the Ancient MSS. 
of Ireland. Canon Bourke’s Lessons in Irish; 
Archdall’s Monasticon Hibernicum ,; O’Flaherty’s 
Ogygia; Eriu, edited by Kuno Meyer and 
J. Strachan; Publications of the Ossianic Society, 
kindly lent me by Mr. Keena, Oldcastle, for which 
I return thanks. I must also thank Mr. Coyle, 
ex-teacher, Mount Nugent, for the loan of valuable 
books, Gormac’s Glossary, a rare and dear book 
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believed to have béen written by Cormac Mac- 
Cuilendn, King-Bishop of Cashel. “There is no 
work,” says Dr. Healy, “in any living European 
language that gives such evident proof of high 
culture in the ninth century as this most interest- 
ing monument of Celtic learning.” Canon O’Han- 
lon’s Lives of the Irish Saints; Dr. Healy’s Life 
of St. Patrick; also [reland’s Ancient Schools and 
Scholars; Stuart’s Historical Memoirs of Armagh ; 
Dr. Joyce’s Social History of Ancient Ireland, 
Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary; Carlisle's Topo- 
graphical Dictionary; The Inquisttions of Long- 
ford, preserved in the Record Office, Four Courts, 
and in the Royal Irish Academy. 

These Inquisitions were taken in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. The place-names of 
the County Longford given in these books exceed 
twice the number given on the Maps of the 
Ordnance Survey of the County. This is intel- 
ligible. In the sixteenth century Ireland was 
thickly populated. Then “every rood of ground 
maintain’d its man,” who gave to almost every 
field a Gaelic name, pregnant with meaning. Owing 
to the Cromwellian wars and the consequent whole- 
sale eviction of our forefathers from the rich lands 
of this fertile County, hundreds of pure Gaelic 


terms became obsolete. But these contained in 
this book, as well as the notes and explanations 
added, I have obtained from the above sources; 
so that I feel I am able to put before my readers 
a genuine explanation of the nomenclature of 
ancient Anghaile. 


J. A. MacG. 


ABBEYLARA, GRANARD, 
February 17th, 1908. 


DEAR FATHER MACGIVNEY, 


I have carefully gone over your manuscript 
on the Irish Place-Names of the County Longford, 
and found it very pleasant reading. It contains 
a full collection, and, as far as I can judge, a satis- 
factory explanation of each place-name. Where 
there was a doubt as to the exact meaning you 
were careful to quote the best Irish authorities in 
support of the interpretation you finally adopted. 
This gives weight to your work. I think the 
general public will be delighted with your little 
book, for it undoubtedly contains a mass of useful 
and interesting information, not only on the place- 
names themselves, but also on the Patron-Saints 
of many parishes of the Diocese of Ardagh. I 
am glad you adopted my suggestion of pursuing 
this line of study, for while it has been a labour of 
love to you, your diligent enquiry and research 
will be fully appreciated by the people of the 
county. 

Yours very sincerely, 


THOMAS LANGAN, 
BDL 


The Hon. WILLIAM GIBSON, President of the 
London Branch of the Gaelic League, writes :— 


MooruurstT, 
Hotmwoonp, 
SURREY, 


Mesvdon Fosmarp 25, 1908. 


DEAR FATHER MACGIVNEY, 

I find your book most fascinating. It is 
representative of a kind of work which might be 
done with advantage all over the country. If 
your example were followed we should have, in 
every anglicised district, a means by which the 
very stones might be made to cry out against 
the modern tendency to imitation. In any case, 


Longford is to be congratulated, 
Mire, Le mesr mén, 


miliam MAC S1I0LLA ORO. 
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Opinion of Mr. THOMAS CONCANNON, Head 
Organiser of the Gaelic League :— 


I read the proofs of Father MacGivney’s Place- 
Names of County Longford as they were going 
through the Press, and I would like to say a 
few words of the impression the book made on me. 

In the first place I was struck by the scholarly 
research of which the work gives evidence. The 
Reverend Author has advanced no statement for 
which he has not the best authority,and to obtain this 
authority he has spared no pains and no expense, 

He has consulted books and manuscripts which 
are so hard to get at that they would be reckoned 
quite inaccessible by a scholar less determined or 
less in love with his work than Father MacGivney. 
We are in his debt—if for nothing else—for hav- 
ing brought the kernel of so many valuable books 
under one cover. 

This patient research has given to the work 
an authoritative character. I might have been 
inclined at times to change the spelling and to 
give a slightly different meaning to some of the 
translations, but in these cases the Author has 
always the support of O’Donovan and other recog- 


nised authorities: 
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The people of Longford owe Father Mac- 
Givney special thanks. He has furnished them 
with the key to the language which every spot in 
their county is ready to speak to them in, and 
they are so much the richer. They have the same 
advantage over the people of other counties when 
they go among their hills and streams and rivers, as 
the tourist in France with a knowledge of French 
would have over his companion who did not know 
the language. 

In explaining the topography the Author has 
given many and many an interesting lesson in 
history, and he has added in a remarkable degree 
to our knowledge of the saints who have given 
lustre to the diocese of Ardagh. 

I wish the book a great success. I wish it 
for the Author’s sake, that the patient labour of 
many years, the fruit of much sacrifice, may be 
rewarded, I wish it for the sake of Longford that 
it may stretch out its hands for the riches that 
have been gathered for it, and for the sake of all 
Ireland, that others may take heart to do for other 
counties what Father MacGivney has done so 
excellently for the County Longford. 


THOMAS CONCANNON. 


September gth, 1908. 


View of MISS AGNES O’ FARRELLY, MA., 
President of the Ulster Gaelic College :-— 


Rot PFANAtd, 
breipne, 
Deipiesd Losmaipi, 1908. 


DEAR FATHER MACGIVNEY, 

I have read through your book and found 
it fascinating reading. It is quite unlike any book 
on place-names I have ever seen, for in its pages 
the mind of the seanchaidhe and the heart of one 
who loves every nook and corner of his native 
district peep out from behind the knowledge and 
industry of the chronicler. 

Atacost of much patient labour and research 
you have gleaned from the past many of our 
legends and sacred traditions, and in doing this you 
have given an example to all Ireland. Later on you 
will, may I venture to suggest, give us a further 
edition of your book containing the names even of 
the fields and the fords and the hillocks of Long- 
ford, so that even the smallest relic of the great 
though saddened past may be honoured among 
our people, and the names that breathe of the 
heroic mind may all live again and vitalise the 


stagnant ways of our modern life. 
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The Ireland you speak of is not dead. She 
is rousing herself from the calm of many ages, 
She is stretching out her limbs after a long sleep 
of the mind, and by and by she will realise that 
much of her energy has been conserved to her 
even in her own despite, and much of her primitive 
strength is left unexhausted. Other races have 
grown hoar in thought and futile in speculation 
whilst ours—except for the few—has lain fallow 
for centuries, forgetting the ample days of our hero 
life and the mind-world of our early thinkers. 

What the awakening will bring only One can 
tell, but we all have our thoughts and our hopes. 
The signs and the tokens are many and varied. 
This book of yours is one of them, and I wish it 
God-speed on its mission and a full measure of 
success, and further, I hope that every household 
in County Longford and many households outside 
of Longford will look upon the possession of a 
copy as a matter of duty and pride, 
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QL MSTIR CARTRUN, Car- 
tron attached to Abbey. 
Maimrpcip (derived from 
the Latin monasterium), 
P came into use in the sixth century, 
when monasteries became numerous 
in Ireland. 

Capcpun is an Anglo-Norman 
term for land varying in quan- 
tity from 60 to 160 acres, The 
average size of a cartrun (Azglicé, cartron), was 
about 80 acres. This Abbey, founded by Domh- 
nal O’Fearghail, Prince of Anghaile, in 1400, 
had one cartron of land, also some termon or 
glebe lands attached to it. It was a small 
Dominican Abbey which, after its dissolution, 
passed into the hands of Richard Nugent, a 
name, as we shall see, associated with the spolia- 
tion of the monasteries of Lerha (recté, Leath- 


vatha) and Inis-mér, Loch Gamhna, 
A 
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ABBEYDERG; MA1N1STIR VEARGF, red 
Abbey.—O’ Donovan. 


’Oearg, means bright-red; it is used as a pre- 
fix with an intensive force, thus dearg-mheisge 
means raging drunkenness. As the name im- 
plies there was a monastery here. According to 
O’Donovan it was a long, low building of the 
14th century; other writers say it was built 
early in the 13th century* for Canons Regular 
of the Order of St. Augustine. From the In- 
quisitions taken in the reign of James L, it is 
seen that this monastery was maintained by 10} 
cartrons of land. A monastery with its adjacent 
buildings was sometimes called a consbail, ze, a 
habitation. 


“Inquisition taken at Meathustruim (Edge- 
worthstown), in County Longford, 7th March, 
XXXII. Elizabeth, before Christopher Browne, 
Knight, and John Kiernan, gentleman, Commis- 
sioners of our aforesaid Lady the Queen, for 
inquiring by the oaths of upright and lawful 
men of the aforesaid County, concerning all and 
singular manors, lands, tenements, rents and 
other hereditaments whatsoever, in the said 


* By Gormal O’Quinn, Lord of Rathcline. 
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County, by the said Lady the Queen, or by 
any of her progenitors cancelled, withdrawn, 
detained as in the Letters Patent of the said 
Lady the Queen, by commission bearing date 
at Dublin, 21st day of September, in 31st year 
of her reign, more fully appears by the under- 
mentioned jurors :— 


“Ross O’Farrel. 

“Conor MacKeady, Meastrom. 
“Richard MacKeady, Affin. 
“Lisagh MacDonel, Corridowe. 
“Tyrlegh MagTeige, of Allynagh. 
“James O’Ferral, of Mota. 

“Teige MacCahil, of the Mona. 

“ Shane MacEdmond, of Caltercullen. 
“James MacDonel, of Callock. 
“William MacKeady, of Meastrom, 
“James MacTeige, of Clonoger. 

“ Lisagh MacMorogh, of Killiny. 


“Which jurors say upon their oath, that the 
said Lady the Queen was and is seized, and 
ought to be seized in her demesne, in right of 
her Crown, of a cartron of land called Ello- 
ghen, with 8 messuages belonging to the late 
dissolved monastery of Monasterderg, and by 
the Queen from the time of the dissolution of 
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the monastery cancelled, abstracted, detained, 
which are worth by the year, besides deductions. 
6/6 Irish money, that the said Lady the Queen 
is seized of 1} cartrons in Monishallaghen to 
the said Abbey belonging to the annual value 
of 6/6; that the said Lady etc. is seized of one 
cartron of land in Etowerboy with 10 messuages 
belonging thereto, parcel of the possessions of 
the late dissolved monastery, value 6/6 Irish 
money, that the said Lady is seized of a cartron 
of land called Monard, part of the possessions 
of said monastery, value 6/6 said money; that 
said Lady is seized of a cartron in Killenbea, 
part of possessions of said monastery, value 6/6 
and one cartron called Cloonmockory, belonging 
to said monastery, value 6/6. 


“In witness of these premisses, as well the 
aforesaid Commissioners, as the jurors aforesaid, 
have affixed their seals to these presents, on the 
day and year above said. Delivered into the 
Exchequer 27th day of March, 1590, by the 
hands of Tinalegh O’Brien.” 


This Inquisition shows the lands that be- 
longed to this monastery. It also shows their 
annual value in Irish money. In the reign of 
Elizabeth 6/6 was equal to at least twelve times 
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MAIMSTIR LEATRATA, (Abbeylara). 


Built by Richard Tuite in r2to, 
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6/6 at the present day, perhaps more, Abbey- 
dearg is now a crumbling ruin. 

The old Abbey was situated in the present 
parish of Carrickedmond. 


ABBEYLARA; MAINISTIR LEATRATA, Abbey 
of half rath —Four Masters. 

On many occasions this monastery was de- 
spoiled. First in 1066, when the original in- 
stitution suffered in a dynastic dispute between 
the chieftains of Breffney, and again in 1272 
when Hugh O'Connor, one of the Kings of 
Connaught, was at war with the English of the 
Pale. Two of its abbots became bishops of 
Clonmacnoise, one in 1398, and the other, John 
O’Mayle, in 1447. Mention is made of one of 
its abbots, Cornelius O’Ferral, in the Vatican 
Papers of Pope Innocent VIII. 

St. Patrick erected a church here and placed 
St. Guasacht over it; his feast is honoured on 
the 24th January. It is traditionally told that a 
labourer’s cottage at the entrance of the village 
from Granard, covers the site of this ancient 
church, of which now nothing more is known. 

“ At Lerha, in Longford (says O’Halloran), 
there was an abbey of Bernardines founded by 
Richard Tuite, an Englishman, Lord of Granard, 
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The first monks of this abbey came from that of 
Our Lady, Dublin, of the Order of Clairvaux. 
Some say this house was founded in 1210. The 
founder was killed the following year at Athlone, 
by the falling of a tower, and was buried in 
Abbeylara.” Herealso were buried many of the 
O’Farrells, Princes of Anghaile. 


Tuite came over to Ireland in the first in- 
vasion and settled at Granard. In 1199 he 
built the Castle of Granard,* to defend his 
territory against O Rogaltag (O’Reilly) of East 
Breffney. 


On the 30th of November, 1315, Edward 
‘Bruce burned the old town of Granard; on that 
day month, according to tradition, he plundered 
this monastery and made it winter quarters for 
a short period. The monks fled to Athlone, 
but returned the following Spring, when Bruce 
had departed. Richard O’Farrell, who became 
bishop of Ardagh, surrendered this abbey about 
1541. Its possessions were very large, Tuite 
having enriched it with 18 cartrons of land, or 
about 1440 acres, perhaps more. The following 
record which I take from the Monasticon Hiber- 


* « Where a large mote still retaining traces of a shell keep 
on the top, marks the site."—7. R. S. Antigr. 
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nicum, will show that Abbeylara was an institu- 
tion of great wealth and influence:— 

“On the surrender of the abbey, the said 
Richard was seized of two carucates of land 
with their appurtenances in Clonmore, of the 
yearly value, besides reprises, of 13s. 4d.; four 
carucates in Lerha, of the yearly value, besides 
reprises, of 26s. 8d.; two carucates in Clone- 
cryawe, of the yearly value, besides reprises, of 
13s. 4d.; two carucates in Tonaghmore, of the 
yearly value, besides reprises, of 13s. 4d.; four 
carucates in Monktown, value, besides reprises, 
26s. 8d.; and the tithes of corn of the rectory of 
Monktown of the yearly value, besides reprises, 
of 40s.; also of a moiety of tithes of the rectory 
of Granard, of the yearly value, besides reprises, 
of 26s. 8d.; a moiety of the tithes of the rectory 
of Drumloman, of the yearly value, besides 
reprises, of 13s. 4d.; and a moiety of the tithes 
of the rectory of Ballymachivy, of the yearly 
value of 10s. The rectories of Athlone, Leva- 
naghan, Clonmacnoise, Tessauran, Ballyloughlo, 
and Reynagh, were all appropriated to this 
abbey.” 

“Lease under commission. Dublin, 26 Sep- 
tember, IX, of Elizabeth, to Sir Thos. Cusacke, 
Knt., and lady Jenett Sarceteld his wife, the 
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tithes of Ballenamanaghé in the Annale, of the 
lands of lord MacGennor in the Annale (these 
lands lay to the west of Lough Gowna), of the 
lands of Mount Carbré, of the lands held by the 
' heirs of Morff O’Ferrall, of all the Maghirt of 
Granarde, of four granges in Granarde, of the 
grange of Tonaghmore, of the grange of Rin- 
colle, Cowldony, Clontrall, and Deraghe; the 
rectories of Dromloman, Ballmakier, Ballekillen, 
and Strade (Street), possessions of the late 
monastery of Larro, alias Granarde, near the 
town of Granarde, in the Annale O’Farrell’s 
country. £13 18s. 6d. for the possessions of the 
monastery of Granarde, provided they shall not 
alien their interest without licence of the deputy 
under the great seal, nor let to anyone unless 
they are English by both parents, and shall not 
levy coyn, livery, or other unlawful impositions 
—consideration 20 morks,”—Fiants of Elizabeth. 


It is traditionally told that Richard Nugent, 
better known as the Black Baron of Bobsgrove 
near Mountnugent, gave this monastery its final 
death stroke. And the following extract gives 
a colour of truth to this tradition :— 


“TV. and V. Philip and Mary. This monas- 
tery (Abbeylara) situated in Le Annaly and the 
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lands of Tonaghmore, Raicola,* Cowldony, Clon- 
crawe,t Derraghe and Bellamane} alias Bally- 
managhe in Le Annaly, with two cartrons of 
land in Lickebla, parcel of the possessions of 
the said monastery, were granted for ever in 
capite to Richard Nugent, royalties excepted.” 
—Monasticon Huber. 


ABBEYSHRULE, MAINISTIR SRUTAIR, Abbey 
by the stream. 


Sruthair is derived from sruaim,a stream, and 
etha, food, z.é.,a stream abounding in fish. There 
was a monastery erected here about the end of 
the oth century, but it was destroyed by the 
Danes. About the middle of the 12th century 
O’Fearghail, Prince of Anghaile, erected a Cis- 
tertian institution here and enriched it with 20 
cartrons of land, or about 1600 acres. In the 
founding of Maimpeip Lestpdta, Tuite proved 
himself a munificent benefactor, but O’Fear- 
ghail surpassed him in the erection and enrich. 
ing of the great monastery of Shrule § 


* Now Rincoola. 

+ Now Cilcrough, in parish of Abbeylara. 

t Now Clough, in parish of Abbeylara. 

§ ‘‘ A fair is holden here on the first Wednesday after Trinity 


Sunday.”—Carlisle, Top. Dict. 
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“Lease under commission at Westminster, 
8 Oct., VII. of Elizabeth, to Thos. Bryam, gent, 
the site of the monastery of Shrowl in O’Ferral’s 
country, in the Annale; lands of Urre in the 
great moor of Monedonoghe; four eel weirs on 

’ the water of Eyne;* the lands of Cranaghe, 
Ballemanagh, Knockaghe, the Rectory of Shrowl 
alias Urre, three coples of corn and the Al- 
tarages due to the vicar excepted, also the site 
of the monastery of St. Peter de Rubio alias 
Monaster Rerick (ze. Abbeydearg); the lands of 
Monaster Rerick, the rectory of Rerick, two 
coples of corn and the altarages due to the 
vicar excepted. To hold for 21 years, at a rent 
of 412 18s. 8d. for Shrowl, and £5 15s. 4d. for 
Monaster Rerick. Maintaining two English horse- 
men. Not to levy coyn.”—Fiants of Elizabeth. 


AGHABO; &CAXO VO, field of the cows. 

The sound which the lowing of a cow pro- 
duces has given her the name bd; Go is cognate 
with the Latin dos, ze. both are derived from 
the same stem, dov.—O’ Donovan. 

In former times the cow was the standard of 
value. For a marriage portion so many cows 
were given. Given in payment of a debt a cow 


* Now the River Inny. 
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was called a séd; a milch cow or an ox to 
plough the land, was called a ri-séd, ze. a king 
or fine séd, and was equal to one ounce of gold. 
The worst séd was a yearling heifer. One third 
of the cattle given to discharge a debt should be 
oxen to plough the land. White cows with red 
ears were formerly much thought of. But the 
Irish were not ignorant of money and its uses, 
for we find them in the eighth century giving 
money in charity. “In calculating an eric a 
ri-séd was the unit.”—O’ Curry. 


AGHADOWERY; ACAD OUIRE, watery land. 
This place is in the parish of Drumlish. 

Dobar an old Irish word, also means water. 
The word gaoth is found in Ulster and Con- 
naught, and means a fresh-water stream into 
which the tide flows, thus Gaoth-doir, now 
Gweedore, in Donegal. Gaoth-beara (Gwee- 
barra). Biorra also means water. Biorra (now 
Birr in King’s County), so called because of its 
spring wells, 


AGHAFIN; 4C40 £101, fine field. 
Fionn, fair is opposed to puiad, red. 
Fear-fionn, a fair-haired man, The surname 
Moran, derived from mép-fionn, means great 
fair-haired. 
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AGHaGa; SC&’0 SAT, field of arrows or spears. 


Gath means a heavy spear. Mirind, derived 
from mi, evil, and vind, a point, 22, a spear with a 
point likely to cause death. Asvo/, not unlike 
the Latin asta, means a long spear. 


AGHALOORA; ACKO LURAIS, St. Lurach’s field, 


There was a St. Lurach—O’ Donovan. 


AGHALUST; 4C&O LO1STE, field of the kneading 
trough. 


AGHAMORE; 4CA’O MOR, big plain, or field. 


AGHAVADDEN; 4C4O HA04N, Maden’s field, 


AGHENTEMPLE; ACXO AN TEAMPUILL,* field 
of the church, 


ALLENAGH; AILLEANAC, rocky. 
Copn-ailt (now Cornwall), means horny cliff. 


Orin-api-o1LL (now Doneraile), fort on the cliff, 


ANGUS; TIR AONSFW1S4, Angus’ district. 
Tip is a common word for land as contra- 
distinguished from sea, water. This was the 


name of a place in the townland of Aughanoran, 


*’O and T are never aspirated after the article in the 
masculine genitive. See O’Growney, Part IV., p. 17. 


ony [C2] 


— 
Ut bp me 


Church of St. Brigid, Ardagh. 


- Ada 


5 f° ine : 
pi : 


=—— Teen 


Ancient Church of Ardagh as seen to-day. 


Founded by St. Mel in the 5th Century. 
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parish of Scrabby, County Cavan, This place 
cannot now be identified. 


ANNAGH; @ANAC, a marsh, 
ANNAGHBEG; CANAC bE4S, small marsh. 


ANNAGHCOLLEN; @€dndsc CoriLtlin, little wood 
by the marsh. 


ANNAGHDANIEL; €dnbC O0OMNAILL, Daniel’s 
marsh. 
Domhnall is derived from domhan, the world 
and wazil,* pride, z.e., the pride of the world about 
him,—O’ Donovan. 


ARDAGH; SRO-ACKO, high plain or field. 

In most place-names «cad forms a prefix. 
Ard (anglicised azrz), means a point of the com- 
pass. “From all azrts the wind can blow.” Ara 
is cognate with the Latin avduus.—Stokes. 

Maine, son of Niall the. Great, and Apo- 
comaijice Espinn-thle, ze, regent of all Ireland 
in the absence of his father, had large tracts 
of land from Cruachan to Loch Ribh (Lough 
Ree)—Book of Lecan. 

* uailt, is derived from 4:lte, beauty. Physical beauty not 


unfrequently generates pride. Jtaly, derived from 10t, a 
region, and 4ille, beauty.— Bourke. 
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According to other writers, Maine was Lord 


of South Teffia, which comprised the southern 
half of the County Longford. St. Patrick bap- 


tised Maine, who gave him Ardagh as a site for 
his Church, which was the origin of this diocese, 
to which it gave its name. 


According to Carlisle’s Topographical Dictionary 
there was a monastery of Franciscan Friars in 
Ardagh, which was reformed by the Friars of 
the Strict Observance in 1521. “Fairs (says 
Carlisle) were holden in Ardagh on 5th April, 
26th August.” 


“Inquisition taken 27th January, 37th Eliza- 
beth, finds that there was here a Hospital, Ter- 
mon, Irenach or Corbeship endowed with two 
cartrons, and the Bishop of Ardagh was entitled 
to the chief rent out of the several Corbeships in 
the County Longford.” “The See of Ardagh 
(says Carlisle) was valued at 411.” 


ANNALY; 4N§41LE, the great-grandfather of 
Feargail. 

“ Anghaile was the tribe-name of the O’Far- 
rells, it also became the name of their County, 
which comprised the whole of the County 
Longford. According to Genealogical MSS. 
the O’Farrells derived this tribe name from 
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Anghaile, the great-grandfather of Feargail, from 
whom they derived their surname in the roth 
century.’—Four Masters. 


ARDAGHAGULLEN (near Granard); ARO & Cii1- 
Linn, high ground of the holly-tree. 

The article aspirates in the genitive mascu- 
line singular “In the spoken language an is 
usually contracted to «’ except before vowels 
and ~.”—Dr. Henry, part L, page 12. 

Maghchuillinn (Anglicé, Moycullen), plain of 
the holly. 


ARDANDRA; GROANORA, elevated ground. 
The O’Farrells had a castle here. 


ARDAUN; AR0DAN, a hillock. 
4& is sounded like au in naught. 


ARDBOHILL; ARO DACAILL, hill of the shep- 
herd’s crook. 
Bacall, derived from da, cows, and calle, a 
staff, z.¢, a herd’s staff. 


ARDNACASSAGH; GRO NA F-CeiSeac, high 
ground of the causeways. 
Téchar Mor, which means a great causeway, 
was the ancient name of Arklow in County 
Wicklow. Cezs,a causeway made of sticks and 
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brambles across a marsh, thus Keshcarrigan, in 
Kiltubride, County Leitrim, means the ces by 
the little rock. 


ARDNEEVE’S WELL; TODAR ARONAOIN, 
Archsaint’s well.—O’ Donovan. 

“ This well is in the parish of Kilashee. There 
were twelve Archsaints or Apostles of Erinn :— 
Kieran (recté, Czavaz) of Clonmacnoise; Kieran 
of Saighir; Brendan of Clonfert; Brendan of 
Birr ; Columcille; Finnen of Clonard; Finnen 
of Magh Bhile (Moville); Columba of Terry- 
glass; Molaisse of Devenish; Canice of Agha- 
boe; Mobi of Glasnevin; Ruadan of Lorrha 
(It was St. Ruadan who cursed Tara). 


ARDOHILL; ARO eOCAILL, literally, high 
ground of the yew tree. A place near Bally- 
mahon. 


From this tree many places got their names, 
Mag €6 (Mayo), plain of the yew tree. Cilt €6 
(Killoe), church of the yew tree. Iubhar is 
another name for a yew tree. I[ubhar-chinn- 
tragha, yew tree at head of strand ; this was the 
former name of Newry, County Down. Lissa- 
nure, Gortanure are easily understood. Churches 
were formerly built in yew groves and near yew 
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trees. The perennial verdure of the yew tree, 
its longevity and durability made it an emblem 
of immortality. The pagan Irish looked on this 
tree as having magical powers, and hence they 
used it in their superstitious practices, 


ARDOLAUGH; ARO SUALAC, hill of charcoals. 

Charcoal was obtained from the birch tree, it 

was used in metal work and gave out the 
greatest heat. 


ARDS; Nd h-AR’04, high grounds. 


ASNAGH; @CASNAC, trenched ground. 
In Kilkenny and Waterford e¢arce (now eztre), 
means furrowed land and is derived from Yj, 
(lower) earth, and e¢ar, between (higher earth.) 


ASssoLas; ST SOLAIS, ford of light. 

A ford to which frequently a light was brought 
in order to enable people to cross it safely. 
This is the name of a place on the shores of 
Loch Gamhna. Solas, derived from so/, the sun. 


AUBURN; &CHO NA FREINE, field of the sun. 


Grian, g. gréine, the sun, is derived from 
gyvrando (terram).—Cor. Gloss, Galileo’s theory 


was that the sun is the centre of the world and 
B 
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that the earth has a diurnal motion of rotation. 
It was not for this theory he was condemned, 
but because he held other views arising out of it 
that seemed to conflict with Theology. His 
condemnation was issued by a disciplinary Con- 
gregation not officially sanctioned by the Pope. 


AUGHABOY; &C40 D110, yellow field. 
AUGHABRACK; &CXO DREAC, speckled field. 


AUGHACUNEEN; ACO &’ CO1NIN, field of the 
rabbit. 


AUGHACLAUR; S&T CLAIR, ford of plank, ze, 
plank across ford for passengers. 


AUGHACORDRINAN; ACAD COR ORAISEAN- 
Ain, literally, field of the round hill of the 
blackthorn. 

Draigheandn, derived from trog-aon, wretched 
one; means a miserable tree, because of the 
abundance of its thorns. This place is in parish 
of Columcille. 


AUGHADERG; ACAXO DERG, red field. 
Dearg means bright red. Rtadh (risus), red, 
is opposed to fionn, fair. 
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AUGHADEGNAN; ACWO OAINSIN, field of the 
stronghold.—O’ Donovan. 

Daingin is derived from do, difficult, and gozn, 
to wound. From gozz comes the English word 
gun. Dale an oaingin (now Ballindine, County 
Mayo), town of the fortification. Dingle in 
County Kerry means the same. 


AUGHADONOUGH; ACWO DONNCADA, Denis’ 
field. 


AUGHADROMDERG; ACAO OROMA VEIRS, 
field of red ridge. Dromdearg was the ancient 
name of Drumcliff, in the barony of Carbry, 
County Sligo, the most northern point of the 
O Rusipc (O’Rourke) territory; it was also the 
ancient name of Downpatrick.”—Osszanic Poems. 


AUGHADROMCARN ; ACKXO OROMA CAIRN, field 
of the mound ridge. 

Carn means a heap of any kind. It some- 
times marks the spot where some warrior was 
buried. Corn-hill (Cairn-hill), Car is derived 
from carn, because a heap is placed on it.—Cor. 
Gloss. 


AUGHAFODDA; ACKXO FAOA, long field. 
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AUGHAGREAGH; ACKO BREAC, field of moun- 
tain flat. 


AUGHAKEEL; C&O CAOL, narrow field. 


AUGHAKEERAN; SCXD CAORTAINN, field of 
the rowan berry or mountain ash, 

The Irish pagans regarded the quicken tree 
or mountain ash as sacred, and they used it in 
their superstitious practices. The rowan berry 
was sometimes used as a simile by the Irish 
poets in praising beautiful features. “T4 podil 
na 5-caopi 1p b4éine an Lil ’n-a Leacain a5 caip- 
mipit pioppurde,” ze, “the brilliant colour of the 
rowan berry and the brightness of the lily are 
perpetually contending for the mastery in her 
cheek.” —LZoghan R. O'Sullivan. "Opw1m-Caop- 
tain (Drumkerin, County Leitrim), ridge of 
mountain ash. Aughakeeran is in parish of 
Columcille. 


AUGHAKINE; ACKD CADAIN, Kyne’s 
field.—O’ Donovan. 


AUGHAKILMORE; ACAD CilLLe MORE, field of 
big church. 


Czll, genitive cle, is the dative singular of 
ceall, 
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AUGHALAHAN ; ACKWO LEATAN, broad field. 


AUGHALOGHAN; SCWXO LOCAIN, field of the 
pond, 
Léchan means also chaff. Ppéaédn Loéan, a 
magpie. 


AUGHAMORE; ACAD MOR, large field. 


AUGHANASPICK; ACAD AN CASPOIS, field of 
the bishop. 

When St. Patrick began to consecrate bishops 
he found that the Irish language had no word 
for bishop, and, consequently, he had to borrow 
the Latin epzscopus, which, Gaelicised, became 
Csrpos. Haspog is found in surnames, thus 
Gillespie is the Anglicised form of MacGiolla 
Easpoig, ze, son of the servant or follower of 
the bishop. Giolla at first meant a youth, then 
it came to mean servant or devotee, at the 
present day it means a farm servant. Gillie, or 
Gilly, a man-servant, is a Scotch word. Rath- 
aspick, fort of the bishop. Aughanaspick is 
near Moydow. 


AUGHANORAN ; &¢ AN urd, ford of the cold 
spring. 

As a passage from one territory into another, 

or as a place of defence, the «¢, or ford, was an 
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important point. In the “Tribes and Customs 
of Ui Méine” we read that the three famous 
fords of that ancient principality were Athenry 
(dé na fog), or the Ford of the Kings; Athlone 
(At Luain), or, the Ford of the Loin (for a fuller 
explanation of this place-name see “The Fair 
Hills of Ireland,” p. 250, by Stephen Gwynn, 
who takes its etymology from the Tain Bo 
Cuailgne), and Ballyleague (At lias finn), or 
the Ford of the stony place of Fin MacCumh- 
aill. MZullach uardn (Mullahoran, County Cavan), 
hill of cold springs. Oran, County Roscommon, 
and Oranmore, County Galway, have the same 
meaning. Uardz may be derived from ur, fresh, 
or from fuar, cold; the f, by aspiration, became 
silent and finally was dropped, Aughanoran is 
in the parish of Scrabby. 


AUGHANTROUGH; S&T AN TRAN, field of the holm. 


AUGHANTEEDUFF ; ACKO AN TIFE OtNV, lite- 
rally, field of the black house, 


AUGHARAINEAGH; 4CHO RAITN EAC, fern field. 
AUGHAREA; ACKO R1AC, grey field. 


AUGHAREVAGH ; ACKO RIWDAC, grey field. 
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AUGHARICKARD; ACXO RIOCARD, Richard’s 
field. 


AUGHASOLISH ; 4C & SOLASS, literally, ford of 
the light, ze, light for accommodation of people 
crossing the ford. 


AUGHAWARD; ACAXO VAINO, Ward’s field. This 
place is near Ballinalee. 

Ward (in Irish, Mac an Bhaird), means son of 
the bard. The MacWards were from the earliest 
times poets and historians in Ulster. Profes- 
sions of their ancestors have given to many 
families their names. O Seanééin (O’Shanahan, 
or Shannon) means descendant of the historian; 
Mac an Leaga (Lee, or Leech), descendant ot 
the physician; Mac Cpwcin (Curtin, or Mac 
Curtin), descendant of the harper—Cpuwic, a harp; 
Mac an Tiompdnais (Tenpenny), descendant ot 
the tympanist. The order of bards is very 
ancient, dating back to the days of Milesius, 
Each of the five provinces had its chief bard 
who elected the Ajro-OlLath, or Chief Bard of 
all Erinn. Eochaidh, who was King of Ulster 
some centuries before the Christian era, and was 
called OLLath fodLa, or learned Doctor, because 
of his great erudition, was the first to establish 
at Tara a college called Mur-Ollamhan for the 
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education of bards. He also established a trien- 
nial parliament at Tara called Féir Teamhpaé, 
which was held three days before the great feast 
of Samhain (1st November), or the moon, cele- 
brated in the temple of Tlactha, on the Hill of 
Ward, near Athboy. It is worthy of note that 
the Teach Modchuarta, or Great Feis House at 
Tara, was 750 feet long, 30 cubits high, and 50 
cubits in width, and had 14 doors. But to 
return to the bards, they held rank equal to the 
nobility, and enjoyed the first seats at public 
banquets. Those who took out their full de- 
grees at the Mur-Ollamhan ranked frzdres, just 
as the doctors of the great School of Armagh | 
preceded all other doctors in Erinn. They 
were divided into three classes: the OlLatm pe 
Dperteathnap, or professor of Law; the OLLath 
ne Seancury, or professor of History; and the 
Olah pe Cedl, or professor of Music. They 
were men of great wealth, who kept open houses | 
of hospitality. Worthy of mention in this 
respect are O’Duigenan, of Kilronan, County 
Roscommon, and Mac an Bhaird, of Tirconnell. 


O’Coffey and O’Higgins were bards to the 
O’Farrells of Anghaile. From the Genealogical 
Map of Ireland it will be seen that O’Higgins is 
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a very old name in the neighbourhood of Gran- 
ard; but in the 15th century they went north- 
wards, and became famous bards and historians 
in Ulster and Connaught. The O’Cuirnins were 
bards to the O’Rourkes, princes of West Brefney. 
The O’Duigenans were bards and historians to 
the MacDermotts, of Moylurg, in Roscommon, 
and Marshals of Connaught. The Book of Bally- 
mote, sold in 1522 to O’Donnell for 140 milch 
cows, was compiled by O’Duigenan, of Kilronan. 
This book is now preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin, Of the same family was 
O’Duigenan, of Dale Coillce fogaip (now 
Castlefore, in parish of Fenagh, County Leitrim), 
He was bard to MacRannal (Reynolds), of 
Muintir Eolais, which was the name for all that 
country now known as South Leitrim, Pere- 
grine O’Duigenan, of Castlefore, was one of the 
Four Masters. In compiling that great work 
Dr. Healy places him on the left of Michael 
O’Clery, with the Book of the O’Duigenans be- 
fore him. The last of the bards was Carolan 
the Blind, who died in 1738, and is buried in 
Kilronan, but the Four Masters record that the 
last bard who held the rank and property of a 
Chief-Ollamh, was Mac an Bhaird (Anglicé 
Ward), who died in 1609. 
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AuGcuHsoy; St vur0e, yellow ford. 


AUGHINE; &CXO KOAINN, field of the round 
hollow, 


AUGHISKE; &C€ mS<§e, literally, ford of water. 


AUGHNACALLY; ACXO NA CAILLISe, field of 
the nun. 


Cailleach, a nun, is derived from cazlle, a veil ; 
but cazlleach, an old woman, comes from cazi, to 
keep house. 


AUGHNACRANNAGH; SCKO NA F-CRANNAC, 
field of the trees. 
Crann (old Irish, crand), a tree, is derived 


from cre, clay, and fond, a base.—Széokes. 


AUGHNACLIFF; ACO Nd CLOICE, field of the 
stone. This place is in parish of Columcille. 


AUGHNACROISHE; ACKO NA CROI1SE, field of 
the cross. 


AUGHNAFUINSHOG; SC Nad FuINNSed1¢ge, ford 
by the ash tree. 


AUGHNAGARRON ; &€ Nd CeEATRAMAN, marsh 
of the quarter portion 


From Photo by) [Rev. J. MacGivney. 


Dolman situated in Townland of 


AUGHNACLIFF (ACAD NA CLOI1Ge). 


It gave that place its present name. 
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AUGHNAGEERAGH; CHD Nd S-CAORAE, field 
of the sheep; here c is eclipsed by 5a 


The article eclipses the initial consonant of a 
noun in the genitive plural—both genders.—p. 15 
Christian Brothers’ Grammar, 


AUGHNAGOWER; ACAD NA N-FSOOAR, also 
S404R, field of the goats. 


ng broad gets a nasal indivisible sound called 
in Irish ngeatal._—Diarmuid and Grain. 


AUGHNAGREISH; &CXO Nd 5-CROIS, field of 
the crosses, 


AUGHNAHOWNA; ACO Nd N-a1bne, literally, 
field of the river; nominative plural is also 
aibne, 


“The ancient name of the River Nile was 
Abantri; Ad in old Irish, as well as in some 
of the oriental tongues, is father, and ouen, a 
river. We also read that this name (Adantr7) 
was changed to that of Niulus in honour of this 
Prince, who, by aqueducts conveyed its water to 
different parts of the kingdom. Now the name 
of Niulus was, and still is, peculiar to the Irish 
nation; by it many of our princes were formerly 
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called, and, to commemorate this great ancestry, 
the chiefs of the Heremonian line glory in the 
name of O’Neill at this day.” O'Halloran. 


AUGHNAMODDY; ACAD NA MADAD, field of the 
dogs. 


AUGHNAMONA; ST N& MONA, ford of the bog. 


AUGHNASELLAGH ; ACAD Nd SAILEAC, field of 
the willow trees. 

In 1430 O’Neil marched a great army into 
Anghaile and went first to Seanlongphort, and 
from thence to Coill-Salaé, two miles south- 
east of Meathustruim.—Four Masters, Coitt- 
Sales here means wood of the willow-trees, 
Clusin Satleaé (Clonsilla, County Dublin), mea- 
dow of the willow-trees, "Opuim Sarleaé, ridge 
of the willow trees; this was the ancient name 
of the ridge on which St. Patrick built his church 
at Armagh; Saiteog, little sallow tree, 


AUGHNASHINAGH; ACKO Nd SiONNAG, field of 
the foxes. 
Sionnac is derived from nech, one; 17 rine, that 
is oldest ; z.¢., sionnach is the name given to a 
fox because of the length of his life—Cor. Qloss. 
This place is near Ballinalee, 
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AUGHNASHINGAN; ACKXO Nd Sedangssn, field 
of the pismires. 


Seangan is derived from seang, slender. 


AUGHNASKEAGH ;* ACHO NO SSeAC, field of 
the bushes. 


Sseac geal, a whitethorn bush, 


AUGHNASKILLOGE; ACKXO N& SSIOLLOS, field 
of the sliced potatoes. 

This is the name of a townland on the shores 
of the beautiful Loch Gamhna. The people of this 
place were remarkable for their great strength, 
It is more commonly known now by the name 
Dring. 


AUGHNAVALLOGE; SCKO0 Nd B-FEITLEOS, field 
of the woodbines. 


© eclipses ¢ in genitive plural. 


*Lisnaskea, County Fermanagh, got its name from the 
inauguration tree of the Maguires—liop na preac. 


ALLAGH; 4n beALAC, 
/ the roadway. Situated 
HEN. in parish of Clongeish. 
'  Réd (old Irish, 762) is 
derived from vo, great, 
and shét, a path; the shét 
a a was a narrow passage 
for one animal; the réd was not so narrow, with 
a claidve or fence on each side of it, and was 
made for horses of the mansion, Ramut was 
the name of a road which led to the king’s 
forts ; it was wider than the rod and was without 
fences ; all who had land bordering it should do 
their part in cleaning it. The slighe was a high 
road, so wide that the king’s chariot and the 
bishop’s chariot could easily pass. Lamrota was 
a bye-road between two slighes, and made for 
convenience. Bealach has a wider signification 
than béthar; a béthar has fences, a bealach need 


not have; a bdthar should be so wide that two 
30 
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cows could fit on it, one lengthwise and the 
other athwart, with their calves or yearlings 
alongside them. Uotaipin, a little road ; botop 
b6 finne, the “milky way”; bealaé an voinin 
(now Ballaghaderin), the way of the little oak; 
Deslaé Constaip (now Baltinglass, County Wick- 
low), Conglais’ road. Each road should be 
cleaned of brushwood, water, weeds on three 
occasions: in time of horse-racing, in winter, and 
in time of war.—Cor, Gloss. 


BALLINA ; DEUL AN STA, mouth of the ford 


BALLINAMORE; OEUL AN ATH MOIR, mouth of 
the large ford. 


BALLINAMONY; OAILE NM MONA, town of the 
bog. 

Laile originally meant a homestead with its 
out-houses, but in course of time it came to 
mean a townland. Doitle mop, a large town, a 
market town. “The Irish cali a village or 
hamlet, be it ever so small, by the name baile, 
Anglicised bally.”—O’ Donovan. 


BALLINAMUCK; DEUL ATH NA MUNCE, literally, 
mouth of ford of the pig. 

This mysterious pig commenced operations at 

Scarva, in County Down; by its rooting it 
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formed a large fosse known as the “ Dane’s 
Cast,” and in width measuring from 70 to 80 
feet. This trench, with its mound, is said to 
resemble the Wall of Antoninus Pius in Great 
Britain. “The western end of this wall is called 
the Swine’s Dike, and a village near Langton is 
known by the same name.” This strange ani- 
mal, it is said, continued its rooting till it came 
to Lough Gowna, where it was killed. If this 
be true some other mysterious pig or powerful 
agent must have taken up the work, for this 
trench can be clearly traced southwards from 
‘och Gamhna to Killina Lough, and is called 
by the old people, Sleann na muice ode, or, 
the Valley of the Black Pig. It is also called 
the Dunchladh, and was the boundary line 
between the ancient territories of Breffney 
and Annaly. Séz, the mouth, is derived from 
biadh, food, and ed/as, knowledge, z.e., knowledge 
of food in eating. Muc,a pig, is derived from 
mucna, truculent, for the pig is of a truculent 
nature.—Cor. Gloss. 


BALLINALEE; DEUL STA NAb LAOS, mouth of 


ford of the calves. 
Ballinalee was formerly called St. Johnstown, be- 
cause a monastery erected here at an early period 
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was dedicated to St. John the Baptist. There 
was also here an hospital or biatach maintained 
by four cartrons of land, or about 500 acres, St. 
Johnstown, or the old “pocket borough,” as it 
was called, was represented in Parliament by 
two members, till the Union. Schoolland, near 
Ballinalee, was left by Sir James Ware, for the 
education of Protestant children, and hence the 
name. Cornwallis celebrated his victory at 
Ballinamuck, in Ballinalee, where he strangled 
to death 137 men. A mound, known as Bully’s 
Acre, marks their burial place. “ Murder ap- 
pears to be their favourite pastime,’ wrote 
Cornwallis of the yeomanry.—Smyth. 


BALLINCLAR; DEUL STA SN CLAIR, mouth of 
ford of the plank, ze., plank across mouth of the 
ford for the accommodation of passengers. 

dn aspirates in the genitive singular masculine. 


BALLINCURRY; OdILE 4N CURRAIF, town of 
the morass. 
Currach meant formerly a racecourse. From 
currach or corrach comes corr, a crane, because 
cranes seek their food in marshy places. 


BALLINDAGNY; DAILE AN OAINSNe, town of 
the stronghold, 
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BALLINLAUGHTA; OAILE SN LEACTA, town of 
the mound. It is near Mostrim. 


Leacht originally meant a dead man’s “bed,” 
and is cognate with the Latin /ectus, ie., both 
come from the same stem, /eg. Leacht now 
means a honorary monument of any kind, gene- 
rally a heap of stones.—O’ Donovan. 


BALLINLOUGH; DAILE AN LOCA, town of the 
lake. 


Lmliuch (now Emly), means land verging on 
a lake. Loé Daipbpead (Lough Derryvaragh, 
County Westmeath), lake of the oaks, Ballin- 
lough is near Bunlaghy, 


BALLINPHULL; DAILE AN PtINLL, town of the 
quagmire, 


BaLLINREE ; DAILE AN RIS, town of the king. 


In ancient Erinn a single plough was sup- 
posed to turn up 120 Irish acres in the year, 
and this was called a ploughland; 12 plough- 
lands were equal to a bally or townland, and 30 
ballys were equal to a tuath, and there were 184 
tuatha in all Ireland, 
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120 X 12 X 30 X 184=7,948,800 acres. 


There are in Ireland, 20,815,464 English acres, 
From this it will be seen that the old Irish acre 
was nearly three times larger than the English 
acre. “The acre of the measure of the Gaels is 
twice or thrice greater than the acre of the 
division of the Galls.”—/oyce. 


The governor of the tuath, which in extent 
was equal to the modern barony, was called a 
Ri, or king. It was the smallest division whose 
ruler could claim the title Ri. Now, there were 
four classes of kings in ancient Erinn, vzz., the 
Apo-Ri, or king of all Ireland; the king of the 
province; the king of the Mén cust (Mor 
tuath), ze, three or four tuatha together; and 
the king of the tuath. In theory the king of 
the tuath was subject to the king of the mor 
tuath, and the king of the mér tuath to the 
king of the province, and so on; but we know 
this in fact was not the case, because these kings 
were constantly at war with one another. Brian 
Boroimhe (pronounced Boru), was the only king 
who, in ancient times, came nearest to ruling all 
Erinn. Mi is often used as a prefix, as pig-fearp, 
a perfect man, a king in a way; ,i5-(i)-bean, 
an excellent woman. 
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BALLINROOEY; bDAILE an RwO041§, where the 
rue—a plant having a bitter taste—grows. 
MacEvoy, the landlord, has anglicised this 
place “Frankford.” It is on the shores of 
Lough Gowna. 


BALLINRUD; DAILE SN RON0, town of ferru- 
ginous scum. 


This townland is in the parish of Abbeylara. 


BALLINSHROGHAN; DAILE AN T-SROTAIN, town 
of the stream. 


BALLINTLEIVE ; OAILE AN T-SLE1be, town of 
the moorland. 


Stiabh means a bog or marsh, also-a moun- 
tain. Stiab Alps, the Alps. <lpa (now Alba) 
is the Celtic name of Scotland, in reference to 
the Highlands. Ballintleive is situated in Derry- 
cassan on the shore of Lough Gowna. 


BALLINTOBER; OAILE AN TODAIR, town of the 
well; z¢zbra, genitive ¢éobrazd, also means a well. 


CiLL-ciobpiaro (now Kiltubride, County Leitrim), 
church of or by the well. Trobparvo Apann 
(Tipperary), well of Ara, which was the original 
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name of the place where this well was.—/oyce 
Cluain ciobparo (now Clontibrid, in parish of 
Gortletteragh), meadow of the spring well. 


BALLINULTY; OdILE AN ULTAIS, town of the 
Ulster man. 


“ As Mumhain or Munster took its name from 
Mumho, so did Uladh or Ulster by inflection from 
Ollamh Fodhla.” Ulster was also called Cuise 
Conéobsip, or Conor MacNessa’s fifth part, be- 
cause formerly there were five provinces in Ire- 
land; Meath having been formed into a fifth 
province by Tuathal Teachtmar, about the 85th 
year of the Christian era, for the better support 
of the monarchy, and which was called “ mensal 
territory of the monarchs of Ireland.” It in- 
cluded East and West Meath, Dublin and Kil- 
dare, Longford. 


With permission of the reader I shall make a 
slight digression here to explain the etymology 
of the other provinces. Connaught is derived 
from Cond-ichta, ze., the descendants of Con, 
viz., Con Cead-Chatha, or Con of the Hundred 
Fights, and hence the Arms of Connaught show 
a raised arm bearing a sword. The more ancient 
name of this province was Olnegmacht, the 
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etymology of which is not given. This is the 
famous Con who agreed with Eoghan Mér, 
King of Cashel, to divide Ireland into two equal 
portions. A long chain of hills stretching from 
Galway to Clonmacnoise and Clonard, formed 
the dividing line. This dividing line, called 
“ Eisgir-riada,” was protected by nine thousand 
men. 


Eochaidh III. was called Mumho because of 
his great power and strength, and the “ Psalter 
of Cashel tells us that from this surname Mun- 
ster took its name.” He was the 32nd monarch 
of Ireland, and was slain at Knockany, in Lime- 
rick. 


Leinster (Login, a spear), got its name from 
the broad, flat, sharp-pointed spear used by one 
of its early kings named Labhra Loingsech. 
The termination ster (derived from the Danish 
stadr), in the names of the provinces, was added, 
and means place. 


“As Mumhain or Munster took its name from 
Eochaidh Mumho, so did Uladh or Ulster, by 
inflection, from Ollamh Fodhla; hence it would 
seem that Munster was so-called from its supe- 
rior power (Mumho meaning power, strength), 
and Ulster from its learning.’ —O' Halloran. 
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Utcaé is the Irish form of the surname, Dun- 
levy. O’Dunlevy held sway in Dal-Araidhe, 
which was the ancient name for the County 
Down and part of the County Antrim. 


BALLYAURAN; OdAILE UAR<GN, town of the cold 
springs. 

This place is now anglicised Springtown, 
and is in parish of Abbeylara. The people have 
completely forgot its original name. The place 
is remarkable for its spring wells and pure 
water. 


BALLYBEG; OME DELS, little town. 


BALLYBOY; OAI1LE D170, yellow town. 
This place is in parish of Abbeylara. 


BALLYBRANIGAN; Odile Ui ORANASAIN, 
O’Branigan’s town. 


BALLYBRIAN; OA1LE U7 OR141N, O’Brien’s town, 


BALLYCLAMY; OdILE CLYXOMEIT, town of fences, 


The name of a place near Forgney. 


BALLYCLAR; DAd1LE CLAIR, town of plain. 
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BALLYCLOGHAN; OAILE CLOCAIN, town of stony 
ford. 


It is a place in the parish of Legan. 
BALLYCORE; ODAILE COIR, just town.—O' Donovan. 


BALLYDALY; Od1LE U7 OALAE, O’Daly’s town. 


Formerly many families of the name Daly lived 
here, and hence the name. With one exception 
they are all gone, and with them their name; 
their place is now known by the name Augh- 
nagarron (recté, Athnaceathramhan), 


BALLYDRUM; DALE OROMA, town of the ridge, 


BALLYDUFF; Od1LE DUD, black town. There 
is a bog here. 


BALLYDUFFEY; bAILE Ui OULTAIS, O’Duffy’s 
town. 


BALLYGAR; DAILE FEARR, short town. 


Gearr is derived from the verb gearraim, to 
cut, for what is cut is shortened.—Bourke. 


BALLYGARVE; DAdAILE S4RDV, rough town, 
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BALLYGIBBOGH; DAILE 510046, rough or ragged 
town. 


BALLYGOWLEY; DALE SAOLAC, forked road. 
This place is in parish of Street. Sablos,a 
fork in a tree, also the fork made by the division 
ofa large ridge into two ridges, is called by Irish 
speakers a gabhlog, 


BALLYGLASSIN ; OAILE 77 SLd1Sin, O’Glasheen’s 
town, 


BALLYHOOLIVAN; ODAILE UT Stileabéin, 
O’Sullivan’s town. 


BALLYKEERAN; OA1LE CAORTAINN, town of 
the rowan-berry, 


There is a place of this name near Athlone, 


BALLYKENNY; ODAILE MAC C1ONAO1T, 
MacKenny’s town. 


BALLYKILCHRIST ; DALE M1C S1OLLA CRIOST, 
Gilchrist’s town; see Aughanaspick. 


BALLYNOCK; DAILE 4N CNUIC, town of the hill, 


BALLYLAR; OAILE LAIR, town of central position, 
«Ap Lan, prostrate, 
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BALLYLEAGUE; OEUL C4 L145, mouth of ford 
of stony place. 

This was the original name; then it came 
to be known as Jt lias Finn, or the ford of the 
stony place of Fin MacCumhaill (MacCool). 

In 1220 Walter De Lacy built a castle here 
which was destroyed by Cathal Crovdearg, King 
of Connaught, who died in 1224 in the monas- 
tery of Knockmoy, in the habit of a Grey Friar. 


BALLYMACORMICK; DAILE 1C. CORMAIC, 
MacCormack’s town. 

The correct orthography is Corbmac, which is 
derived from cord, a chariot, and mac, a son. 
Corbmac Gelatai Gaeth was the first person 
called Corbmac, because he was born in a 
chariot; he was the grandfather of Cathaoir 
Mér, and lived in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. Near this townland is a chalybeate 
spring. 


BALLYMACROWLEY; OAILE 1111C CRUADLAOIC, 
MacCrowley’s town. ‘ 


Situated in parish of Granard. 


BALLYMACEGAN; baile hic TADSZAIN, 
MacKeegan’s town.—O’ Donovan. 
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BALLYMACWILLIAM; bDd11e hic W1LL14AM, 
MacWilliam’s town. 


BALLYMAHON; ODAILE MATSAMNA, 
MacMahon’s town, 


BALLYMINION; DALE m10N4AN, town of kids. 


BALLYMICHAN; ODA1LE U1 MIADACAIN, 
O’Mecechan’s town. 


BALLymorRIs; DAILE MU1R§1S, people named 
Morris lived here, and hence the name. 


BALLYMORE; DAILE MOR, large town. 
This place is in parish of Granard. 


BALLyNnacross; DAILE NA CRO1SE, town of 


the cross. 


BALLYNAGRESH; DAILE NA F-CROS, town of 
the cross roads. 
This townland is in parish of Abbeylara ; 
there is, as the name implies, a cross roads at 
the place. 


BALLYNAGALL; DALE NA NSALL, town of the 


foreigners. 
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Gall was first applied to the Danes, then to 
the Normans, and lastly to the English. fionn- 
Salt, fair-haired strangers. Oub-Salt, the black 
strangers, applied tothe Danes. Salt-uip, foreign 
soil, the Pale. This place is near Granard. 


BALLYNAGOSHEN; bDdiILE NA 5-CO1SiN, town 
of the footmen.—O’ Donovan. 


BALLYNAHINCH; OdILE NA h-1inse, town of 
the inch or holm. 


BALLYNAKILL; DdILE NA C1LLe, town of the 
church. 


BALLYNAMANNA; DaiLe na MANAG, town of 
the monks. — 

Manach is derived from the Latin Monachus. 

St. Patrick finding that the old Irish language 


had no name for monk, had to borrow from the 
Latin. 


BALLYNAMONEY; DAILE NA MONA, town of 
the bog. 


BALLINASCRAW; DALE NA SERAITE, town of 
the green sward. 


This townland is in parish of Clonbroney; 
there was formerly a school in Ballinascraw. 
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BALLYNASCULLOG; DAILE NA SCOLOS, town 
of the farmers, 

Scolég originally meant a scholar, but in time 
it came to mean a farmer, because the monks 
devoted much of their time to cultivating their 
lands as well as to study. The surname O’Scully 
(O ScoLarde) means the scholar. 


BALLYNOE; OAILE NUAD, new town. 
BALLYREVAGH; DAILE RIABAC, grey town. 


BALLYREEHAN; DAILE AN RiACAIN, Reaghan’s 
town.—O’ Donovan. 


BALLYRODDY; DAILE AN RODAISE, Roddy’s 
town. 
The definite article is frequently used in Irish 
before surnames—p. 193, Christian Brothers’ 
Grammar. 


BALLYROE; DAILE RUD, red town. 


BALLYWALTER; OAILE BAITER, Walter’s 
town.—O’ Donovan. 


BALLYWILLIAN; DdiLe 4N th1LiNN, town of 
the mill. 
Muileann is derived from mei, to grind, and 
linn, a pool. King Mithridates of Cappadocia 
was the first to invent a water mill, 70 B.c. The 
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first corn-mill in ancient Erinn was erected by 
King Corbmac MacAirt (224-247 A.D.). Seeing 
that his handsome bondmaid named Cernaid 
had to grind corn daily with a quern, he took 
compassion on her, and he sent across the seas 
for a millwright, who constructed a mill on the 
stream Nith, which flowed from the Neamhrach, 
or sparkling fountain, on the hill of Tara. Six 
séds, or cows, was the wages paid for building 
a mill. Goban Saer was the greatest of all 
builders; he lived in the seventh century and 
was a native of Malahide, County Dublin. 


BALOO; DAIL LS, Lewy’s town. —O’ Donovan. 


BANNOW; bAND, a young pig. 


BARNACORE; DARK NA CORA, top of the weir, 


BARNEY; DEARNA, a gap. 


aor otin beapnorg (Lisdoonvarna), literally 
the lis of the gapped stone fort. 


BARNEYGOLE; beEARNA ZFabaile, gap of the 


forked place. 

Adrigole (Caoap-gabeit), between the prongs 
of the fork. Gowel (Sabal), near Carrick-on- 
Shannon, means a forked place, probably caused 
by two streams, 
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BARRY; DeARAC, called after St. Deanaé, or 
Barry, of Tarmonbarry.—O’ Donovan. 


BARRAGHMORE; DEARTAC MOR, great bare 
town, 


BARROO; DARK RUA, red top. 


BARRNARINNE; DARR NA RINNE, top of the 
headland almost dividing Killinea Loch. 
Rinnduin (on Lough Ree), castle of headland. 
Erected 1227. 


Bawn; D&OVOUN, an enclosure. 

An enclosed plot of ground into which cattle 
were driven at night for safety, was called a 
badhbhdhun, and it is derived from da, cows, 
and dun, a fortification. 


Bawn Lower; DAOKOUN 10CTAIR. 

lochtair is derived from zc (now ag), at; and 
tir, earth, ze. at the earth, and therefore low. 
The bawn was formerly attached to a castle or 
fortress. C. Melaghlin went to castle of Birr 
and burned the bawn, in 1214. The O’Farrells 
had castles at Bawn, in Parish of Killoe, and at 
Bawn, in Ardagh. 


BAWN UpPER; DAOOOUN UACTAIR. 
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BAWNAVREAGH; DAOKOUN Nd B-FIARAC, 
bawn of the rough grounds. 


BEARN; DEARNA, a gap. 

BEAGHMORE; De1T MOR, large birch. 
BEAGHABON; beIT ADANN, birch by the river. 
BEGNAGH; DU1ZNeAac, boggy. 


BLENAVOHER; OLEAN & BOTAIR, hollow of 
the road. 


Boccan ; DOSAN, a quagmire, soft place. 
BoHER; DOTAR, a road. 
BOHEREEN ; DOTAIRIMN, little road. 


BOHERMORE; VOTAR MOR, large road. 


BOHERNACROISHE; DOTAR NA CROISE, road 
of the cross. 


BOHERNAMEELTOGE; DOTAR NA MIOLTOS, 
road of the midges. 


BOLEA; OUAILE, an enclosure for cattle. 


BRACKLIN; OREAC CLUANA G, speckled 
town.—O’ Donovan. 
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BREAGHY ; DREATINUIS, wolf field. 

These animals were formerly numerous in Ire- 
land. As they were dangerous, they were run 
down and killed; the last native wolf was seen on 
a mountain in Kerry in 1728. Other names for 
a wolf are Faolét, which literally means a wild 
hound, Moc Tire, which literally signifies son of 
the country. Breaghy is in parish of Cloon- 
broney. 


BREANY; OREANAIVE, a fetid place, a slow- 
flowing stream which consequently becomes 
fetid. 


BREANRISKCULEW; OREANRUISC - COILLEXO 


fetid moorland. 


BRISKILL; ORIOSC-COILL, brittle wood. 
Brosna (old Irish briss-nt,a breaking thing), 
a bundle of withered sticks for fuel. Bvtosc, 
brittle, is not unlike the Latin grzscus, old, and 
therefore withered and brittle. 


BREEKINS; OROICIN1OE, little badgers’ warren. 
BRINAGH; OniNedC, abounding in coarse grass. 
BROCKLAGH ; DROCLAC, badgers’ warren. 


BUNACLOY; DUN & CLATOE foot of the mound 


or fence. 
D 
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BUNDOON ; DUN ‘oti, lower part of the stone 
fort. 


BUNAHOWNEY; DUN nd h-A1oNe, mouth of the 
river. 


BUNALOUGH; DUN & LOCA, lower part of the 
lake. 


BUNANASS; DUN AN E4SA, lower part of the 
cascade. 
Essaun (@apén), a little cascade. Assaroe 
(Oé0l Capa Rusd), the cataract on the River 
Erne at Ballyshannon. 


BUNESCA; DUN W1SCe,* mouth of the river. 


BUNLAGHY; DUN NA LdATAIEE, lower part of the 
quagmire, 

Loughduff, County Cavan (Lataé dub +), black 
quagmire. Annaduff, County Leitrim (Canaé 
oud), the black marsh.— Four Masters. 

In 1830, Bunlaghy had 65 human habitations 
and 299 souls.—Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary. 


BURREN ; O1NTREANN, rocky land. 
This place is near Derrycassan, on the shores 
of Loch Gamhna. 


*pdiric an fionn-tipse, Park of the pure water; now 
Phoenix Park, Dublin. 
tAlso Laiteac Oub.—p, 416, Dinneen. 


- AHANAGH, CAtTANAC, 
: Kane’s place. 


CAHIR; CATAIR, a round 
stone fortress of dry 
masonry. 


Places of this name are 

numerous in the West and 
South of Ireland; thus Cahirdanie]l (Catan 
Oomnaitl), County Kerry; Cahirciveen (Cataip 
Sarvdbin), County Kerry; Cahirlistrance (Cotoip 
Lhorepedin), County Galway. It is said that 
St. Patrick taught the use of lime and sand in 
building. 

CAHIRDAGUE; C@€4TAIR OCUS, fourteen. 


‘ 


CAHERDANIEL; CATAIR OOMNAILL, Daniel’s 
fort. 


CALDRAGH; CedLLTRAC, burial ground. 
Relig (derived from the Latin reliquzae), also 
means a burial ground. Relig na Rfogh was 
51 
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the name of the royal burial-ground at Rath- 
croghan, where the Kings of Connaught were 
buried. Ruam (derived from Roma), a place 
where people of the Roman creed were buried. 
Toth Leatc (Tallaght),* signifies the burial- 
ground of people who died of a plague. Feayic 
also means a burial-place: Cluainfearta, Ard- 
fearta. Ceallcpac «a cogard, contracted to Ceall 
a é05010 (now Kilcogy, County Cavan), means 
the burial-place of the mutual war. Cogaro, 
derived from coth-cat, mutual war.—Cor. Gloss. 

In James Stephenson’s land, in Tromra, parish 
of Abbeylara, there is a place called Caldragh. 
It is traditionally told that formerly there was 
a populous village here, that a tyrant named 
Reilly, who lived in Higginstown, evicted all 
the people on a Good-Friday, that at a hunt 
soon after, Reilly was thrown from his horse and 
killed. The people, who tell this sad story, look 
with certainty on Reilly’s death as a punish- 
ment from God—a propter hoc. 


CALDRAGHBEG; CeEdLLTRAC DEAS, small 


burial ground. 


CALDRAGHMORE; CeALLTRAC MOR, large 


burial ground. 


oe ann DS Cnn nea 


*Taith, plague; Leacc, mound. 
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CALLOWS; CALOO Nd N-dN§ ALE, marshy dis- 
trict of Annaly. 
Coles means a green flat field bordering on 
a lake or river. In Munster it means a ferry 
where boats land. Callows is the name for that 
district in South Longford bordering the River 
Shannon, 


CALLUM; CALA LOM, bare land. 


CaM; CAM, a winding. 
From cam is derived comma (because it is 
crooked), used in punctuation. CaméAn, a hurly, 
a stick with a crooked head. Cambutta,a walk- 
ing stick. 


CAMAGH; CAM MAF, crooked plain. 
This place is at the River Inny in Abbeylara 
parish. 


CAMLIN (River); Cam Line, crooked line— 
O Donovan. 

The source or fountain head of this river is a 
well in Water-lane in Granard, called Tobap 
ti h-@adp1, 22, O’Hara’s well, The water from 
this well flows southwards, then it takes a cir- 
cuitous turn in the direction of Ballinalee, where, 
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joined by other streams, it swells into a large 
river known as the Camlin (recté, Camline), and 
flows on to the Shannon. 


CAMLISK; CAM Le1SCe, winding of the lazy 
man.—O’ Donovan. 


CAMOG; CAMO§, little winding. 
CARAMORE; CESTRA MOR, great quarry. 


CARANFULL; CedTRAMAN ON PULL, quarter 
of the hole. 


CARBRY; CAIRNORE, a name by which North 
Longford was formerly known. 


Teamhfna or, by Latin writers, Teffia, was the 
original name of the County Longford, or at 
least the greater part of it. North Teffia was 
co-extensive with the barony of Granard, and at 
least part of barony of Longford, and was divided 
from South Teffia “on the line of the present rail- 
way from Mullingar to Longford.”——Dr. Healy. 


Maine, the fourth son of Niall Naoi n-Giall- 
iadh, or Niall of the Nine Hostages, had his 
dun at Ardagh, and ruled over South Longford. 
Cairbré, the eldest son of Niall, having married 
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a Firbolg princess named Mulreany, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, owned the Moat of Granard, 
ruled from that historic spot territory co-exten- 
sive with all North Longford. He also had 
tracts about Lough Erne and the barony of 
Carbury, in Sligo. Cairbré was the bravest of 
the sons of Niall, Conal Gulban (youngest son 
of Niall) excepted. Then the County Longford 
came to be known as Upper Conmaicne, to dis- 
tinguish it from Muinntir-Eolais or South Leit- 
rim, which was called Lower Conmaicne, because 
both Longford and South Leitrim were peopled 
by the descendants of Conmac, the son of Fergus 
(the dethroned King of Ulster), by Queen 
Meadbh of Connaught. “There were in all five 
places known by the name Conmaicne, 272,, 
Conmaicne-Cuile-Tola, or the barony of Kil- 
maine in County Mayo, the lordship of O’Tal- 
cairn; Conmaicne-Dunmore in County Galway, 
the estate of O’Siodhlan; Conmaicne-Mara (now 
Connemara), in County Galway, the country of 
the O’Ceilies,” and the first two mentioned 
above. In the 11th century the O’Farrells hav- 
ing defeated the O’Cairbres, called their territory 
Anghaile. This Anghaile was the great-grand- 
father of Fearghail, from whom they derived 
their surname in the tenth century. Lastly the 
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County was called Longphort* (now Longford), 
which means (O’Farrell’s) fortress, the site of 
which is now covered by the Military Barracks. 
It is worthy of note that the County Longphort 
formed part of Ctise Mrve, or the royal pro- 
vince of Meath, 


CaRNA; CARNA, piles of stones on which the 
Druids light their solemn fires on May day. 


CARNAN; CARNAN, a monumental heap of stones. 


CARRAGH; CARRAC, rough land. 
Situated in parish of Abbeylara. 


CARRAEENY; CORRA EuNnNnA, Eany’s 
weir.— O’ Donovan. 


CARRABAWN ; CORRA DOAN, white weir. 
CARRAROE; CEATRHNAO RUAD, red quarter. 


CARRICKADORISH; CARRAIC & DORAS, lite- 
rally rock of the door, 

Capos is the word given in Fr. Dinneen’s Dic- 

tionary, but O'Donovan spells Coppaic, "Oopar 

* “As O’Neale continued quiet, he (Lord Sussex) was enabled 

to attend to the execution of various measures. Among the 


chief of these was the division of the reduced districts into 
counties. Annaly was called Longford.”— Ware. ad. an. 1563. 
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mop, hall door; vopar cit, back door; ooper 
na rdroe, the front door. This place is in 
parish of Columcille. 


CARRICKATANE; CARRAIC & T-SEIN, rock of 
prosperity.—O’ Donovan. 


CARRICKBOY; CARRAIC OUIOE, yellow rock. 
In parish of Legan. 


CARRICKBEG; CARRAIC LEAS, little rock. 


CARRICKDUFF; CARRAIC Oud, black rock. 


This place is in parish of Abbeylara; the 
black rock which has given a name to this town- 
land is there to be seen. 


CARRICKEDMOND; CARRAIC EAMOMN, Ed- 
mond’s rock. 


“Neaoth Sineaé o t1§ Since v0 plioéc Naor 
Gallas, ze, St. Shineach from Thigh Shinche 
of the tribe of the Nine Hostages.” Maine, 
who lived at Ardagh, was the progenitor of the 
O’Shineachs, or Foxes, O’Quinns, O’Kiernans, 
O’Dalys, etc. St. Shineach was probably the 
founder of this parish (Carrickedmond), and 
Thigh or Teach Shinche (now Tashinny) would 
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be a more suitable name for it. St. Shineach’s 
feast falls on gth November. Teach Shinche, 
St. Shineach’s cell or church. 


CARRICKGLASS; CARRAMIC §LAS, green rock. 
CARRICKLEA; CARRAIC LIT, grey rock. 


CARRICKMAGUIRK; CARRAIC MAS wWiKC, 
MagGuirk’s rock. 

Mog takes the place of Mac when the surname 

begins with a vowel, f aspirated, 1, n, r,d. This 
place is in parish of Drumard. 


CARRICKMORAN; CARRAIC MORAIN, Moran’s 
rock. 

The surname Moran is derived from mér, 
great, foun, fair-haired. Moran then means great 
fair-haired. 

There was at the beginning of our era a 
famous Irish judge named Moran, he was the 
son of Cairbre Cinnchait. On the death of his 
father, Moran was elected King, but resigned in 
favour of the royal line of Milesius.* Feradch 
Fionfactnach, or Feradch the Most Just, as the 
new King was called, appointed Moran his chief 


* Milesius is derived from Mile-Espaine, hero of Spain—O’Hal 
loran, 
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Brehon or Judge. In this capacity Moran wore 
a gold chain or sin around his neck; if he passed 
an unjust sentence the chain tightened; if a true 
one it expanded. To swear “Dar an Iodh 
Mhérain,” zz, by the collar of Moran, was a 
common practice up to a few hundred years ago. 
This legend is taken from the Book of Ballymote. 


CARRICKMOYRAGH; CARRAIC MAIS REC, rock 
of the grey plain. 


CARRICKNAHOO; CARRAIC NA N-udime, rock 


of the cave. 


This rock is convenient to the town of Gran- 
ard and has, as the name implies, a cave in it. 
This cave, it is said, has underground connection 
with the Moat. 


CARRICKURNA; CARRAIC ECORNAN, rock of 
barley. 


CARRIGEEN ; CARRAIFIN, small rock. 


CARRASTRAWLEY; CESTRAMAO STRAOILAIS, 
straggling quarter. 


CARROGER; CeATRAMAOD RuUAVORI, Rory’s 
quarter. 
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CARROWENTEMPLE; Ceatramneo An TedsmM- 
puilt, Church quarter. 
As the name shows, there was a church here 
(at Granard) from an early period; not the 
modern Teampultl Satlloa, which now probably 
covers its site, 


CARROWBEG: CEATRAMAD HESS, little quarter. 


CARROWDUNICAN; Cedatramaod Oonncon, 
Dunican’s quarter, 


CARROWFORTHARLA; CEATRAMMO PUIRT AN 
1ARLA, quarter of the Earl’s bank. 


CARROWLINAN; CEATRAMAOD Larosednain, 
Lynan’s quarter, 


CARROWMORE; C€ATRAMAO MOR, large 
quarter, 


CARTRON ; CARTRUN, a quarter portion of land. 


Cartron is an Anglo-Norman term for land 
varying in quantity from 60 to 160 acres. In- 
quisitions taken in the reign of Elizabeth men- 
tion 80 acres as a cartron. Carucates, having 
the same meaning, was the term used in reign 
of Henry VIII. This place is in the parish of 
Granard. 
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CARTRONBOY; CARTRUN 01110e,* yellow cartron. 


CARTRONBORE; CARTRUN VOTAIR, cartron of 
road lands. 


CARTRONBRACK; CARTRUN OREAC, speckled 
cartron. 


CARTRONCAR; CARTRUN Nd CESROCAN, car- 


tron of the forge. 
Ceardhchan is derived from ceard, an artisan, 


and ca, a house, hence a workshop. 


CARTRONFIN; CARTRUN F10NN, fine or fair 
cartron. 


CARTRONGAR; CARTRIN SeARR, short cartron. 


CARTRONGARVE; CARTRUN HARV, rough car- 
tron. 


CARTRONGEERAGH; CARTRUN Nd S-CHAORAC, 
cartron of the sheep. 


CARTRONGOWLAN; carcrin on SAOLAIN, 
cartron of the forked place. 


*» 


CARTRONLEBAGH ; CARTRIN LEAODDAC, 
straggling or patchy cartron, 


“In this townland is a cavern with several chambers.— 
Lewis, Topographical Dictionary. 
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CARTRONMARKEY; CARTRUN 0 HARCAIE,* 
cartron of the horseman. 


Marc is a generic term for a horse and i 
only in compounds. Marcach (now 
applied to a man having many horse 
lach, a cavalcade: Dest Sta na Maret. 
Ballinamallard, County Fermanagh), mouth of 


ford of the cavalcade. Gearrdn, a gelding, 


a race horse. Capall, derived from cap, “! 
and fell, a steed, ze, a car-horse or pac 


cloth, 


CARTRONREVAGH ; CARTRUN RIAKAC, | grey 
tron, 


as 
~* 


CARTRONWAR; CARTRUN 4’ BAIRK, carte , 
the high lands, 


tron of the mill. 


This place is near Granard. 


* Marticarg is found in surnames and is Angicaed Ryder. as ae 
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CASHEL; CAISeAL,* a fort built with uncemented 
stones, round the king’s palace. 

_ In the 5th century the people began to build 

r. The walls of the caiseal were not 

those of the caher. 


; CAISEAL EAS, little stone fort. 


BAWN ; CMisledn bn, white castle, 


LEREA; CMISLEDN N1IADAC, grey castle. 


CASTLETOWN; Dalle On CdISLEdiN. 


LEWILDER; CdiSLednN WILDER, Wilder 


‘the beginning of the last century there 


e petty sessions held here every alternate 
_ This place is situated in parish of Kil- 


ip abel aiseal also means an earthen wall faced with stone.—Auno 
7 e 
> 
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CAVAN; CdO4N, a hollow place. 
Cabén ti Ragellag, now Cavan town, County 
Cavan; Cabén c-Site (Cabinteely, County Dub- 
lin), Sheela’s hollow place. 


CHURCHQUARTER; CedTRAMAO AN TEAM- 
pitt. This townland is convenient to town of 
Granard. 


CLARESS; CLARAS (CLER EASA), plain of cas- 
cade. 


CLAWINCH; CLAVOE 1NSe, mound of the inch. 
CLERAWN; CLOICREAN, rocky ground. 


CLIENRAGH; CLAON-R4C, inclining fort. 
This word inverted becomes Rat-claoin (Rath- 
cline). 
CLOCHAN; CLOCAN, stony ford. 


Cloéan na bF6thopaé, the Fomorians’ Cause- 
way; now the Giants’ Causeway. 


CLOGHAN; CLOCAN, same meaning. 


CLOGHAS; CLOSCAS, a square belfry; also 
CLOSAS. 
From clog, a bell, comes the word clock. 
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CLOGHER; CLOCAR, a stony place; it also means 
an assembly, college, stone church. 


CLOON; CLUAIN, a lawn, a meadow. 

Clusin means rather a sequestered place. In 
such places the saints in the early ages built 
their churches. Cruimther Fraech had his mona- 
stery at Cloon, in County Leitrim. Cloonmorris, 
where St. Morris (Mupsip) had his little com- 
munity. St. Ciaran selected Clonmacnoise; St. 
Brendan, Clonfert (Clusin Feapca); St. Jarlet, 
Clonfoish. The two Emers, Clonbroney (Cluoin 
Dpdnaig), etc. 


CLOONAGH ; CLUAIN eC, meadow of the horses, 
Each, a steed, a horse of good quality. 


CLOONAHEE; ClUsIN Nd N-OV0CE, literally, 
meadow of the night. 

Oidhche is derived from ceo, darkness, and o7d, 
an element. <noéct, a particular night; an anoéc, 
to-night; an ovdce ’noéz, this very night. Our 
forefathers used to count time by the night; 
thus coi¢tisear, which is the Irish for a fortnight, 
literally means fifteen nights. “Moses was forty 
nights on Mount Sinai without drink or food,”— 
Life of St. Fechin, When they spoke of a day 


and a night they put the night first and made 
E 
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the day follow it; thus ordée Satnina, Halloweve 
night ;* ordce Dealcaine, May eve; ordée Nov- 
Las, Christmas eve; ordée Lae Novolais, Christ- 
mas night. 


CLOONAGHMORE ; CLUANAC MOR, great meadow 
land, 


CLOONAHUSSY; CLUAIN 4’ COSA1§e, meadow of 
the footman.—O’ Donovan. 


CLOONANAGH; CLUAIN edAnndsAIs, meadow of 
the marsh. 


CLOONARD; CLUAIN &R’°0, high meadow. 
CLOONBACK ; CLUAIN DAIC, inclining meadow. 


CLOONBALT; CLUAIN ODAILT, lawn of welt or 
excrescence.—O’ Donovan. 


CLOONBEARLA; CLUAIN DEARLA, lawn of Eng- 
lish language. 


Bearla is derived from beul, the mouth, and 


vadh, speech. Bearla is now commonly written 
sacs-bearla. 


CLOONBO; CLUAIN 06, meadow of cows. 


* «Dies natales et mensium et annorum initia sic observant 
ut noctem dies subsequatur.”—Caes. Bell. Gall. 
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CLOONBREANY; CluUdmM OREINE, fetid lawn; 
lawn of ill odour. 


CLOONBRIEN ; CLUAIN OR141N, O’Brien’s lawn. 


CLONBRONEY; CLUAIN ORONAIS, Bronach’s 
lawn. 

“St. Patrick baptized and tonsured Mochae, 
the son of Bronach, who was the daughter of 
Milcon, and he (St. Patrick) preached the new 
Gospel of peace and love to the grandson of the 
master who had held him so long in bondage.” 
From this passage, taken from the writings of 
Dr. Healy, it is clear that Bronach was the name 
of one of the two Emers who added that name 
to the cluain on which they built their convent. 
Hence this place-name is as old as the dawn of 
Christianity in Ireland. The old grave-yard 
marks the site of their convent, of which no 
trace now remains; the landlord knocked down 
the last remnant of it many years ago, to get 
stones to build a neighbouring bridge. Some 
writers think that this was the first convent of 
nuns established in Ireland. 

O’Halloran, in his A7zstory of [reland, written 
about 1778, states at page 162 that there was a 
monastery of females in Ireland before the com- 
ing of St. Patrick: “The first monastery of 
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females on record in Ireland is that of Kill- 
Leaden, in the county of Carlow, founded by 
St. Kieran, before the arrival of St. Patrick.” 
There are many holy women mentioned in con- 
nection with the convent at Clonbroney. St. 
Samhthan (pronounced Savhan) was patroness of 
Clonbroney. In the Book of Fenagh is the fol- 
lowing :—“’OUugim fo 00 Saméuinn von noimors, 
cat oechthad popepall 01a cabecharo.” 

Of this piece of ancient Irish, the following is 
the translation given: “I (St. Caillen of Fenagh) 
am entitled from Samhthan, the holy virgin, to 
every tenth screpall of what she levies.” A 
screpall was equal to three pinginns and both 
were silver. A milch cow was value for 16 
screpalls. From this we see that money was in 
circulation among the Irish at an early period. 
It is difficult to understand why Caillen of Fenagh 
claimed tithes from the Superioress of Clonbrony. 
We know he claimed every tenth penny from 
Crimther Fraech of Cloon, “and ordered it to be 
sent to Fenagh,” although much rivalry existed 
between these two monasteries, and St. Man- 
chan of Mohill also paid him an annual tribute. 
But these two monasteries were in Muinntir 
Eolais, over which Caillen as Bishop and chief 
ecclesiastic exercised spiritual jurisdiction, where- 
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as the monastery of Clonbrony was in the terri- 
tory of Cairbré, and under the protection of 
Bishop Guasacht, or his successor at Abbeylara, 
Muinntir * Eolais means the people of Eolas, who 
was the 37th in descent from Fergus MacRoi. 
It was the name of all the territory from Lough 
Allen to Sliabh Cairbré, or Cairn-hill, in the 
parish of Kiloe. Of all that country, Fenagh 
was the chief city and religious centre, and 
Caillen who lived at Fenagh was its Bishop. His 
jurisdiction extended over all that territory and 
therefore to Cairn-hill, which is distant but a 
few miles from Clonbrony. Now, the monastery 
at Clonbrony had eight cartrons of land, or 
about 1,000 acres, and perhaps some of these 
acres stretched beyond the base of Sliabh Cair- 
bré into Muinntir Eolais, and therefore brought 
the monastery of Clonbrony under an obligation 
to Caillen, just as a Catholic living in the parish 
of Granard, but owning land in Abbeylara, would 
be expected to pay dues to the priests of Abbey- 
lara. There must be some mistake in regard to 
the date of St. Samhthan’s death which is stated 
to have occurred in 735, whereas St. Caillen 
lived in the time of St. Columcille, who died 


*Muinntir also means the aggregate of monks in each 
monastery.—Kuno Meyer. 
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597. The monastery of Clonbrony existed till 
the 12th century. 

The following quatrain for the feast of St. 
Samhthain, is translated from the Féilire of 
St. Aengus by O’Curry :— 


“For my soul may she have welcome 
With the immensity of her hosts, 
The beautiful work of God the Creator’s hand, 
Samhthann of Cluain Bronaigh.” 


CLOONBROCK; CLUAIN DROC,* meadow of 
badgers. 


CLOONBUINE; CLUAIN DU1INSe, meadow of 
stream; also DUINNE. 


CLOONCAHA; CLUAIN CATA, meadow of battle. 


CLOONCALLOW; CLUAIN CALA, lawn of the 
callow or marsh. 


CLOONCAULFIELD; CLUAIN CATMAOIL, Cawel’s 
lawn, 


CLOONCOOSE; CLUAIN CUAS, meadow of the 
hollows. 


CLOONCOWLEY; ClLUAIN CADLAIS, meadow of 
the fleet boats for the Shannon.—O’ Donovan. 


* From Optoc, a badger, comes the surname Brogan, 
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CLOONCRAFF (now Mount Davis); Cludain 
cream, lawn of wild garlic. 
Cneam, garlic. The liquids sometimes change 
in Irish. 


CLOONCULLEN; CLUAIN CO1LE4AIN, Collin’s lawn. 


CLOONDRA; ClUAIN D4 RAC, the pasturage of 
the two forts. 

Inquisition taken 27th January, 37th Eliza- 
beth, finds here a Hospital, Termon, Irenagh, 
with four cartrons of land. 

Giolla Airnin O’Casey, Great Priest of Cluain 
04 pdt, died 1323. 

“The Coarb of Clondragh, County Longford, 
four cartrons value 9/6; the Coarb of Clon- 
broney, eight cartrons value 19/6; the Coarb of 
Granard, two cartrons value 4/6; Coarb of Ard- 
agh, two cartrons value 4/9; Ballinroddy (in 
parish of Abbeylara), County Longford, value 6/9, 
were granted in the reign of Elizabeth, under 
the Queen’s letters, 27th September, XXXI. 
of Elizabeth, to George Isham of Brianstown, 
County Wexford.” —Fiants of Elizabeth. 

“One Cartron in Elloghan; Moneskalligan, 
one and a quarter cartrons ; Eterboy, one car- 
tron; Moneerd, one cartron ; Killenbea, one 
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cartron ; Cloumokere one cartron in the County 
Longford and possessions of Monaster Derrig,* 
alias Monastereig (40s. 6d.), were granted to 
George Isham, 27th September, XX XI. of Eliza- 
beth.”—Fiants of Elizabeth, Record Office. 

“ Surrender of Feghna O’Farrell Boy,t} chief 
and captain of his nation, of the manors and 
lands of Longford, Currigbigge, Rathcalmen, 
Ardenragh (now called Ardandra), Clonmore, 
Clanawley, Callows, in County Longford, with 
the intention of their being regranted him 30th 
November, X XIX. of Elizabeth.” 

The Record does not say that he got them 
back; I incline to think he met with bitter 
disappointment. 0 feapgait Durde, or O'Farrell 
the Yellow, held sway over the southern portion 
of the County Longford. 0 feapgait bn, or 
O'Farrell the Fair, ruled the northern half. 


CLOONEANY; CLUAIN EANNAI0, Enny’s 
lawn.—O’ Donovan. 


CLOONEE; ClLUAIN 4004, Hugh’s lawn. 


CLOONELLY; ClUAIN EALLAIS, meadow of 
cattle. 
This townland is in parish of Dromard. 


* Now Abbeyderg. 
+ Boy is the Anglicised form of buidhe. 
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CLOONELLAN ; CtUdIN O1LE41N, lawn of island. 


CLOONEEN; CLUAININ, little lawn. 
Situated in the parish of Scrabby. 


CLOONEEN BEIRNE; CLUAININ beIRN. 
CLOONEEN KENNEDY; CLUAININ Cinne1015. 
CLOONEEN Cox; ClUdAININ CoO1LI§. 
CLOONEEN SHANLY; CLUAININ SedanLaoic. 


CLOONEENA; CLUAIN edONeAC, ivy meadow. 


CLOONEVIT; CLUAIN ebIT, Evit’s lawn, 
CLOONFIN; CLUAIN £10, fair lawn. 


CLOONFINCH; CLUAIN F1NC, bubbling 
lawn.—O’ Donovan. 


CLOONFIDE; CLUAIN F1°0€, lawn of brook. 


CLOONFINNY; CLUAIN FINNF10, lawn of fine 


woods. 


CLOONFORE; CLUAIN FOKAIR, lawn of spring. 


CLOONGESH; ClLUAIN FE1S, lawn of swan. 
Clongesh had three cartrons of land, and was 
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situated in the ancient territory of Msg cpesge. 
There was formerly a church in Clongeish, pro- 
bably founded by St. Elither, who was the 
founder of this parish. The church had a quar- 
ter of a cartron of glebe-land attached. St. 
Elither passed out of the memory of the people 
and in 1837 Fr. O’Beirne placed the parish 
(now Newtownforbes) under the tutelage of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. St. Elither’s feast falls 
on April 25th. 


CLOONGOWNA; ClUAIN SANs, meadow of 
calf. 


CLOONKER; ClUAIN CeiR, Ker’s meadow. 


There was buried here a giant whose grave 
measures 15 feet long, and the giant’s name was 
Ceip, Anglicised Ker. The place is now called 
Cloonker (recté Cluainceir). 


CLOONKEEN; CLUAIN CA01N, fine lawn. 


CLOONKEEL; CLUAIN CAOL, narrow lawn. 


CLOONLARA; CLUAIN LARAC, meadow of 
mare, 


CLOONLOM; CLUAIN LOM, bare meadow. 
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CLOONMACART; CLUAIN 11C ART, MacArt’s 
lawn. 


CLOONMEE; ClU41IN m10e, meadow in County 
Westmeath.—O Donovan. 


CLOONMORE; CLUAIN MOR, great meadow. 


CLOONMUKER; CLUAIN MOCAIR, Mockar’s 
lawn.—O’ Donovan. 


CLOONEAN; ClUAIN E64), birds’ lawn. 
CLOONOGE; CLUAIN OF, little meadow. 


CLOONROLLAGH; CLUAIN RAILEAC, meadow of 
the oaks. 

Omna is another name for an oak and is 
derived from /uaim, sound; omna is found in 
the place-name Portumna (Pope omna), on the 
Shannon. This townland is near the town of 
Longford. 


CLOONSCOTT; ClLUAIN SCOT, Scot’s lawn. 


CLOONSELLAN; CLUAIN sdaitledin, lawn of 


willow tree. 


CLOONSEERIN ; CLUAIN sirin, lawn of cherries. 
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CLOONSHANNAGH; ClUudIN S10NNAC, foxes’ 
meadow. 


CLOONTAGH; ClUAINTeAC, having lawns. 


CLOONTAGHMORE; CLUANTA MORA, great 
meadows. 


CLOONTARMIN; ClUAIN & TEARMAINN, lawn 
of sanctuary or glebe land. 
For the non-aspiration of t in genitive mascu- 
line see O’Growney, part IV., page 17. 


CLOONTIRIM 35 CLUAIN TIRM, dry lawn. 


CLOONTUMPER; ClLUAIN TIOMCAIR, carriage 
lawn. 


CLOONTURK; CLUAIN TORC, swines’ field. 


CLOONTUSKERT; CLUAIN TUAISCIRT NA 
S1i0onna, insulated meadow of the Shannon. 


There is another place of same name on the 
River Suck. 


CLOONWHEELAN ; CLUAIN FAOILEANN, meadow 
of the seagulls. 
Situated in parish of Meathustruim, now 
Edgeworthstown. 
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CLOUGH (or Ballynamanagh); CLOC, a stone. 


Cloch is a contraction of Cloch-baile-na- 
manach, ze, stony place of town of the monks. 
There was a small monastery here, a branch 
house of the monastery in Abbeylara. It had 
six cartrons of land to maintain it, or about six 
hundred acres. Inquisition taken 20th March, 
XXX of Henry VIIL., finds that the tithes of 
corn value forty shillings were paid by the rec- 
tory of Monkstown to the monastery of Abbey- 
lara, in which parish Cloch-baile-na-manach is 
situated. The parish of Clough was founded by 
St. Da Camég, and the place where he had his 
church was called Citl 04 Camoig, now Angli- 
cised Kilcommock. Very little is known about 
St. Da Camég. The holy well of the parish is 
called Cloughree, or Stone of the King. 


CLOUGHERNAL: CLOC COMNEAL, corner stone. 
This place, in parish of Abbeylara, got its 
name from a huge stone of rectangular shape, in 
John MacCabe’s land; it was blasted many 
years ago for building purposes. In this town- 
land is a Druid’s Circle, and within a few fields 
distant, in Aughnagarron, is a Druid’s Altar. 
Wilde, the antiquarian, took much interest in 
these ancient remains about forty years ago. 
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CLUNTYS; CLUANTA, meadows. 
Cluanca is nominative plural of clusin. 


CLUNTYMEELAN; CLUAINTE HALE AIN, 
Moylan’s lawns. 


CLYGEEN; CLAIOSIMN, little fence. 


CLYGHILL; CLA01§ O11 (Cloé-coill), stony 
wood. 


CLynan; CLA10Ne4N, small mound. 


COLEHILL; COUL-CoI111, hazel wood. 

Colehill was the original name of Hazelhatch, 
County Dublin. The most ancient name of 
Dublin was Opom colt-éorlle, z.e., Mount-hazel- 
wood. Colehill is a village in parish of Carrick- 
edmond. 


COOLAMBER;* CtiL UMAR, back of hill of narrow 
channel. 
Umair, anciently amor, is probably derived 
from amphora, a vessel made of clay.— Stokes. 
This townland is in parish of Street. 


*In this townland are the ruins of an old castle, convenient 
to which is an old cruciform slab on which we read: “ Pray 
for the soul of Thomas Nugent and Rose Tyrrell his wife 
who departed this life 1638.” 
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CooLaRTY; CUL CdCARTAIS, back of Arty’s 
hill. 


CooLauN; CULAN, little back. 

CooLBEG; CtiLl De4S, little back. 
COOLCAUGH; CtiL CATA, back of battle hill. 
CooLcor; CUL COR, round back. 


COOLCRAFF; Ctit CRedm, back of hill of wild 
garlic, 

This townland is in the parish of Abbeylara, 
and was formerly a populous place. All the 
tenants—over thirty in number—were evicted 
and their land turned into a large ranch. Creamh 
is found in many place-names, which shows that 
garlic was much in use and well-known in 


ancient times. 


In Coolcraff (Cut Cream), parish of Abbey- 
lara, was born in the year 1817 Fr. Drumgoole, 
whose work for the Homeless Child has gained 
for him the esteem of thousands, and made him 
famous the world over. At a cost of £60,000, 
all collected by himself, he built, in New York, 
U.S. America, a Home to accommodate twelve 
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hundred waifs and strays, who, under his direc- 
tion, were taught by competent masters. His 
Home has been greatly enlarged and the Mission 
now cares for over two thousand homeless and 
destitute children. “Father Drumgoole achieved 
more in twenty years than many a great society, 
with all its influence of numbers and wealth, has 
accomplished in a century.”—Benziger’s Home 
Almanac. This good priest, son of an evicted 
tenant and an Irish exile, died on 28th March, 
1888. flateap VE 50 pard age. Amen. 


COOLEENY; C1119, ‘little corners or back 
gardens. 


COOLEANY; Cll GAnaig, Heny’s corner. 


COOLNAFINOGE; Ctl N& FIONGIFe, back of 
the hill of the royston crow. 


COOLNAHINCH; Ctil nd’ h-1nse, back of the 
inch, 


COLUMCILLE; COLUMCI1LLE, church of St. Colum. 
Columcille and Granard are the only two 
place-names in the County Longford which, as 
far as I know, have retained their correct Irish 
spelling. The parish of Columcille got its name 
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from the church on Inch Mér, Lough Gamhna, 
built. by or dedicated to St. Columcille, and 
called Teampult Cotum-citte, and its graveyard 
Reilisg Colum-citte. 

Columcille was the son of Feilmid, who was 
the grandson of Conal Gulban, who was the 
youngest of the eight sons of Niall of the Nine , 
Hostages, His great-grand-uncle was Cairbré, 
who ruled from the Moat of Granard. His 
original name was Crimthon, but because of his 
dove-like simplicity and innocence of life he was 
given the name Colum (a dove), Cz being added 
because of the great number of churches he 
founded. At the age of twenty-five he founded 
the monastery called Daire-Calgach, or the oak 
of Calgach, and from this the City of Derry got 
its name, London being prefixed in the reign of 
King James. In 550 he founded the Monastery 
of Dair-mhagh, ze. oak plain, now Durrow in 
the King’s County. In 552 he founded a monas- 
tery at Kells;*this place was formerly called 
Ceanannup mop na Mrve, or the great head 
abode of Meath; hence the Taylor family, who 
have their seat near Kells, take the title Head. 
ford in the Irish, and Kenlis in the English 
Peerage. He founded also monasteries at Swords. 


Raphoe, Drumhome and Tory, “ Yielding him- 
F 
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self up now to the spirit of monasticism which 
St. Patrick had breathed over the land, Columba 
threw himself heart and soul into the great 
work of founding monasteries; and after sixteen 
years of unwearied labour, no less than thirty- 
seven new foundations could point to him as 
their father—no small share, certainly, in that 
glorious work which won for Ireland the enviable 
title of the ‘Thebaid of the West.’” 

St. Columcille’s monasteries were at first struc- 
tures of very humble appearance. A church 
built with wood and oblong in shape, around 
which stood a number of cells for members of 
his community and students. These cells were 
little wicker houses covered over with clay and 
platted over with ever-green ivy. In time stone 
supplanted wood ; his present monastery on Inis 
mér, Loch Gamhna, was built of solid masonry 
which has withstood the wind and the weather ofa 
thousand years, perhaps much longer. We know 
that the first religious institution on Inismér dates 
back almost to the days of St. Patrick, but we 
cannot say was that original monastery built of 
stone. Many of St. Columcille’s monasteries 
were built on the banks of rivers on which the 
monks had their weir and their watermill. This 
monastery was built on an island in a beautiful 
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lake over which, no doubt, the great apostle, 

Columcille, and his levites often fished, an occu- 

pation not beneath those holy souls, who studied 

Peter, the first great apostle, and ever strove to 
imitate him, 

Our Saint was a poet, who wrote many pathetic 
pieces of poetry, full of love for his dear Erinn 
and her monasteries. Here are a few verses 
which I take from the “ Three Sorrows of Story- 
Telling” :— 

“The Gael, oh! the Gael, how the sound of that 

name 
When I speak it can banish my ruth and my rue; 
Belovéd is Cumin of faire-haired fame, 
Beloved are Cainneach and Comgall too.” 


“That spot is dearest on Erin’s ground, 
For its peace and its beauty I give it my love ; 
Each leaf of the oaks around Derry is found 
To be crowded with angels from heaven above.” 


“‘ Belovéd are Durrow and Derry to me, 
And Drumhome of the fruits of the rich ripe hue, 
Belovéd Raphoe in its purity, 
And Surd* and Cenannas,{ I love them too.” 


These lines show St. Columcille’s affection for 
his beloved Durrow, Derry, Raphoe, etc. The 


* Now Swords, County Dublin. + Irish name for Kells. 
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Fenagh, show his affection, greater perhaps, for 
that angelic place, the home of St. Caillen. 
These are the days of the Irish Revival, these 
are the long hours spent by thousands of young 
men and women in learning the language of 
Ireland, the language of St. Columcille. 
Here is the language of St. Columcille, in 
which the Saint pours out his affection for his 


dear Fenagh :— 


Celiub porm 00 ‘oun mbaili, 
inso uspal ainglive, 

1 pupa caodup FI" cyiell, 
1c avo penoip na h-epunn, 


(Zvanslation.) 
I bid farewell to Dunbaili 
A noble angelic place. 
Where I found respect for a while, 
With the arch-senior of Erinn.* 


Anthuin Lim 1 baile caro, 
Ocup inthuin 4 dep Haro. 
Anmiuin Lim o éLoé ’p 6 Cpann, 
Anthuin 4 Los ’p 4 dabonn. 


* St, Caillen of Fenagh. 
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Dear to me is the holy town, 
And dear its men in grade. 
Dear to me its stone, its tree, 
Dear its lake and its river. 


Inmuin Lim 4 fortes SLon ; 
Inrhuin Lim Lec* no n-ainsel; 
Inthuin Lim 546 ina ann; 
Inmuin 4 4s, ’P o Feplonn, 


Dear to me its bright fair-green, 
Dear to me the Angel’s flag. 
Dear to me each spot therein, 
Dear its plain and dear its land. 


Hae bails 04 bracup path, 
Tuo 1p ToIp IP TEP IP TOF, 
Ip cpoéa Lim oun mbarli.F 


Roimt po oilip Conmaicni. 


Than any place I have ever seen 
North and East, South and West. 
More choice to me is Dunbaili, 
The Conmaicnes’ dear burial place. 


* The Angel’s flag-stone cannot now be identified, 

+ Dunbaile was an ancient name of Fenagh. 

t Name of a place where people of the Roman creed were 
interred, 
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Concerning St. Columcille’s affection for Fenagh 
St. Caillen, Bishop of Fenagh in the lifetime of 
our Saint, writes :-— 

“Mop TH in Onoip OCU 1 dipMiein 
Ocup spad vepmaip, Tug, Colum-cille 
fein v0'n baile vorpal ainglive pin 

a. Fronacha. 


(Great truly was the honor and respect and 
excessive love Columcille himself gave to that 
angelic place, to wit, Fenagh.”) 

—Book of Fenagh. 


“Columcille uttered the above composition 
on one occasion, when bidding farewell to St. 


Caillen.” We know from the old M.SS. that he 
visited the holy man, Crimther Fraech, in Cloon, 
County Leitrim, to bid him the last farewell 
before leaving for Iona. 


ComaGH; CAM MAF, crooked plain. 

mg is derived from mo, greater; aige, its 
racing. Maughera is another term for a plain, 
and is derived from médgh, and giorra, short, ze., 
a plain shorter than the magh. Magh is now 
Anglicised Moy, uv.g., the Moy, County Tyrone, 
is in Irish, dn M4é, Co. Tipe Cogan, Magh 
dumha — Moydow, County Longford. Magh- 
bile—Moville, ze, plain of the tree. 
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CORNAMUCKLA; COR Nd MUCLAC, hill of the 
piggeries. 


CORNAPARK; COR NA PAIRCE, turn of the 
pasture field. 
Gort means a corn or tillage field; ubalt- 
Hope, an orchard ; Lub-soyc, a kitchen garden. 


CORNEDAN; COR AN FeNOAIN, pit, well, or 
round hill by the brook. 


CORNHILL (properly CAIRN-HILL); CARN CLANN 
A004, cairn of the children of Hugh, who were 
a sept of the O’Farrells. 

It was originally called Sliabh Cairbré. A 
cairn is a monument of stones and clay to mark 
the place where some warrior was interred. 
Owing to its shape it was sometimes called 
miscaun; miscaun Meadhbhe is the name of 
the cairn on the hill of Knocknarea, near Sligo. 
This cairn is 600 feet in circumference, and 
36 feet high. If it were built to commemorate 
the famous Queen Meave it must be a cenotaph, 
for Queen Meave was buried at Rathcroghan. 
Dumha, found in the place-name Moydow, means 
a mound or cairn, and was made of a mixture of 
clay and small stones, whereas the cairn was 
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made of large stones. Cairns were built on 
hills, while the dumha is found in low land. 
People killed in battle were sometimes buried in 
a dumha in the centre of which there was gene- 
rally a cist, where the body was placed. 


CORNALLEN; COR n’d1LINN, beautiful round 
hill_—_O’ Donovan. 


CoroovaL; COR UBALL, round hill of the 
apples. 

Abhall signifies an apple-tree, but «dhall its 
fruit. Apples were as much valued formerly as 
at present. On one occasion “St. Patrick was 
given a present of golden-yellow apples.” 


“But ah! in the West* how the apple is fair; 
How many a tanist; how many a king; 
How many a sloe does the thorn-tree bear; 
In the acorned oaks how the young birds sing.” 
—Songs of St. Columeille. 


CORRACORKEA; COR W CORCAI§FE, round hill 
of the morass, 
Copcesé mhép, Muthan (now Cork), means the 


great marsh of Munster. This place is in Legan 
parish, 


CORRINAGH ; COR GVONEAC, ivy cor, 


* In Ireland. 
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CoRABAWN ; CORRA BAN, white dam. 
Father Dinneen spells cops, a dam. 


CoRABEGS; CEATRAMAO LDEASTA, little 
quarters. 


CoRABOLA; CORDOLAC, hill of the cows. 
An ancient name.—O’ Donovan. 


CORADOVEY; COR & OUTS, pit of the black 
clay for colouring. 


CORALAUGHA; COR & LOCA, round hill of the 
lake or pond. 


CoRBAWN; CORRA BAN, white weir. 
CorBEG; COR 0E4S, little round hill. 


CORBEIGH; COR beIT, round hill of the birch 
trees. 4 
Deit is the name of the second letter of the 
Irish alphabet. 


CorBoy; COR DUPOE, yellow hill. 


CORCLARAGH; COR CLARAC, a dike with plank 
across.—O’ Donovan. 
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CORDIVINE; COR O04111iN, Devine’s round hill. 


CORGLASS; COR §L4S, green hill. 
CORLEA; COR LAT, grey round hill. 
CORLISHEEN ; CORR L1SiN, odd little fort. 


CORLOGGAN; COR 4’ LAsSAiN, round hill of the 
cavity. 
Coy has many meanings. 


CORMAGLAVA ; CORRA 111C Latina, MacGlave’s 
weir. 


CORNACALLOW; COR NA COILLEAD, pit of the 
grove or wood. 

Coitt, genitive coitle, also coillead in Done- 
gal.— Dinneen. 


CORNADOOEY; COR NA OUKEA, hill of the 
cauldron.—O' Donovan. 


CORNADRUNG (in parish of Columcille); COR Na 
ORUINEE, hill of the tribe or faction. 


Drong has the same meaning as the English 
word gang, 
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CORNAFUNSHAN ; COR NA FUINNSeANN, round 
hill of the ash trees. 


CORNAGOLAGH; COR NA §-COILEAC, round 
hill of the wood-cocks. 


CORNAHINCH; COR NA h-inSe, turn of the 

island or river bank. 

imp also means distress, misery—T. Con- 
cannon. 


CorNAHOO; COR NA h-uaihe, round hill of 
the cave or kiln. 


CorRRY; CURRATO, moors. 
A townland in parish of Street. 


CRANARY; CRANALAIE, arborous place. 
The liquid U takes place of 


CRANNCAM (now Kilfintan); CRAann CAM 
crooked tree. 
Crann dirne, sloe-tree; crann béithe, birch- 
tree; crann bdn, sycamore-tree. 


CRANE; CRAAN, rock land—O’Donovan. 


CREAGH; Ci106¢, a frontier, a territory. 


CREAGHLAGHTA; CRIT LEdCTA, abounding in 
monuments.—O’ Donovan. 
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CREENAGH; CRiONAC, withered wood. 
CREEVAGH; CROOUVAC, bushy land. 


CREEVAGHMORE; CRAOVSC MOR, great bush 
land. 


CREEVY ; CRAOUAC, same meaning. 


CRIEVE; CRAOD, bush land. A large spreading 
tree.—O’ Donovan. 


CROCKAN ; CROCAN, small hill. 
In this word y\ is substituted for n; the liquids 
sometimes change in Irish. Cnocdn is pronounced 
spocén in Connaught. 


CROCKNANESK; CROC Nd N-€1SC, hillock of 
the quagmire, 
Situated near the River Inny. 


CROCKROOAN; CROC RUMOAN, red hillock. 


Cross; CROS,* a cross. 


CROSSEA; CROS 40°04, Hugh’s Cross, 
A place near Mostrim. 


**In the townland of Cross in Ardagh, County Long- 
ford, people performed stations round the pedestal of a cross. 
It must have been one of the crosses of the Termon of 
Ardagh.”-—O' Donovan, 
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CROTT; CRUIT, a hump. 
Cyc also means a harp; the cruzt had six 
strings of catgut; the cldécvseach had strings of 
brass wire. 


CROWCOR; CROO CORR, odd shed.—O’ Donovan. 


CROWDRUMAN; CRUAO ODROMAINN, hard 
ridge. 


CRUCKAN ; CROC4M,* a hillock. 
CRUCKANBAWN; CROCAN DAN, white hillock. 
CRUCKROOEY; CROC RUA, red hill. 
CuitmorE; Ctl 0R, large corner. 


CUINEREEN; C111N1C1REIN, small rabbit 


warren. 
This place is in parish of Columcille. 


CuLDONEY (in parish of Abbeylara); ctit ootn- 
nis, back of hill of church.—O’Donovan. 


CULLENMORE; CO1LLIN MOR, little wood (big), 
zé., big trees. 


* Crocdn, a crock, by a figure of speech called metathesis 
becomes cofican, a pot. 
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CULNAGORE; CUL Nd n-g5Aab4R, back of hill 
of the goats. 


CULOGE; CULOBS, little back. 
One who rides behind another on horseback. 
CULLENBOY; CO1LLIN bU1%Ee, yellow little 


wood. 


CULLENCRUBAGH; CO1LLIN CRUDAG, little 
wood of the talons.—O’ Donovan. 


CULLENTROUGH; CU1LEANN TRAG, land 
abounding in holly. 


CULLYFODDA; COILL £404, long wood. 


CULNACARROW; COILL NA CORR, wood of 
the weir. 


CULRAY; COILL RE410e, wood of the moorland. 
CURRAROE; CORRAC RUD, red moor, 


CURRAGH, THE; An CORRAC, the marshy place, 
This townland is in parish of Abbeylara. 


CURRAGHDIVE ; CORRAC ON, black moor near 
Clonfin, in parish of Granard, 
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CURRAGHMORE; CORRAC MOR, large moor. 
CURREEN; CORRAICIN, small moor. 
CURRY; CURRA9, low land. 
CURRYCARROW; CORK SARD, rough weir. 


CURRYCAHILL ; CORRAC CATAL, Cahill’s moor; 
also spelled Cuppaé. 
Cathail is derived from cath, a battle, and aii, 
a rock, Cathazl then means rock of battle. 
CURRYGRANN; CURRAC SRANNA, ugly moor. 
Sy'4nno is indeclinable ; up-spdnna, very ugiy. 


CURRYGRANNY; CURRAID FReAnnNnAIge, 
gravelly moors.—O’ Donovan. 

Currach originally meant a race-course; the 
Curragh of Kildare, formerly known as Cuirrech 
Liffé, was the field of sports belonging to the 
royal fort of Dun Aillinne, one of the palaces of 
the Kings of Leinster. 


CUSSAN ; CASAN, pathway. 


Ul ODALMISF; Pédipic no 
Cappaise, or Rockfield, 
was the former name of 
this place. 


Oporéeao Uf Odlarg, 
or, in English, Daly’s 
Bridge (now Mount Nugent), was Anglicised 
by the Nugents, who were created Lords of 
Dealbhna Mér, now Delvin, in the end of the 
12th century, The Nugents got possessions in 
Longford and Cavan in the reign of Elizabeth. 


DAROGE ; ‘OARO§, where young oaks grow. 
There are three diminutive terminations in 
Irish: in, én, 65; the two latter have nearly lost 
their diminutive force. 
96 
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DEANSCURRAGH; CURRAC 4’ 0eims. 
The article is used before surnames in Irish 
when not preceded by a Christian name.—Chris- 
tian Brothers’ Grammar, p. 193. 


DEERPARK; PdIRC NA OF14%, park or field of 
the deer. 


DERMOT’S CHURCH; TEAMPULL O14RML04, 
St. Diarmaid’s Church on Inis Clothrann in 
Loch Ribh (Ree). 

Diarmaid is derived. from dz, a privative 
particle, and azrmiz, injunction, ze., there is no 
injunction on him.—Cor. Gloss.; or from ’014, 
God, and armaid, arms—O’Hart. Jeremiah 
and Darby are Anglicised forms of Diarmaid. 
Darby is common in Limerick; Jeremiah, in 
Kerry. St. Diarmaid, patron of Inis Clothrann, 
lived about 540; he was descended from Dathy, 
King of Ireland, who was killed in 427. His 
mother—“the mother of many saints”’—was 
grand-daughter of Dubtach, King Laoghaire’s 
chief poet, who received St. Patrick when he 
preached at Tara. One of St. Diarmaid’s pupils 
was St. Ciaran, who founded Clonmacnoise, 
and from this it is clear that the church of Inis 


Clothrann is older than those of Clonmacnoise. 
G 
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St. Diarmaid’s church measures only eight feet 
by seven; it is considered one of the smallest 
churches in Ireland, and is the oldest on the 


island. 


DERRYART; OOIRE ART, Art’s oak, 
DERRAGH; O0IRE E4C, wood of the horses. 


DERRYADD; DOIRE FAOA, long wood. 
O’ Donovan makes ‘ooipe feminine, and, there- 
fore f¢ is aspirated. 


DERRYARD; OOIRE SRD, high wood. 
DERRYARROW ; DONIRE CORD, wood of weir. 


DERAWLEY ; DORE AMLA010, Auliff’s oak. 


The oak was considered the first of trees and 
its bark was used for tanning purposes. If any- 
one injured the bark of another man’s oak, a 
fine was inflicted, and the injury should be 
repaired with an application of plaster made of 
cows’ droppings and sweet milk. If he took as 
much bark from his neighbour’s oaks as would 
tan a cowhide, he should compensate the injured 
man with a pair of boots,—/oyce, 
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DERRYBEAGH ; O001RE VEITE, wood of birch, 
DERRYBEG ; OOIRE VES, little oak wood. 


DERRYBLISK ; DORE OLOISCE, noisy wood. 
From bloipe comes the word Jdluster, to make 
noise, to bully. 


DERRYCARN ; OO0IRE CARN, literally, oak wood 
of mounds, 


DERRYCASSAN; O001RE CASAIN, path 
through derry, or OOIRE AN CASAIM, Cassan’s 
wood.—O’ Donovan. 


DERRYDARAGH ; DOIRE OARAC, oak grove. 


DERRYDIFF ; DOIRE AN OA1M, wood of the ox. 

DERRYEAGH ; OOIRE ECAC, wood of the horses. 

DERRYGARIFF ; OOIRE FARV, rough derry. 

DERRYGEEL; DOIRE SACVEAL, Irishman’s 
wood—O’ Donovan. 


Weare called Gaels from Gaoidh-glas, who was 
the son of Niul, who was the son of Gadel, who 
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was associated with Phaenius Forsaidh, or the 
Sage, in the invention of letters. “From Phaenius 
a branch of our tongue is yet called Bearla 
Phaeni, or the language of Phaenius; but it is 
more generally named Gaoidhealag, or (as pro- 
nounced) Gailag, from the above Gadel.” —-O’Hal- 
loran. 

“Dr. Creagh, Archbishop of Armagh, who 
was confined for his religion in the Tower of 
London, where he died, A.D. 1587, in his /rzsk 
Grammar affirms ‘that the Irish language was 
the only one spoke by the natives from the 
coming of Partholan, three hundred years after 
the flood, to this day.’”—-O’ Halloran. 


DERRYGLOSH; OOIRE SLA1S8C, wood of the 
streamlet. 


DERRYGOWNA; OOIRE §AMN«A, wood of the 
calf. 


Samain, derived from Gam, November, means 
a year-old calf at November. 


DERRYHARROW; OD01RE TARD, wood of 
bulls.—O’ Donovan, 


DERRYHANMORE; OOIRE ACAN MOR, under 
wood (big). 
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DERRYHEELAN; OO0IRE CAOLAIN, Keelan’s 
wood, 


DERRYHOLM; O001REeE CO1tLM, Colm’s 
wood.—O’ Donovan. 


DERRYLAHAN: OOIRE LEATAN, broad wood, 


DERRYLAUGHER ; OOIRE CLOCAIR, stony wood. 


Cloch means a detached rock. 
DERRYLIAGH ; OOIRE LidT, grey wood, 


DERRYLOUGH; 0D01RE LOCA, wood of the 
lake. —O’ Donovan. 


DERRYMACAR; OO1RE M11C CEARA, MacCarr’s 
oak wood, 


DERRYMANY; OOIRE MANAIS, oak wood of 


monk. 

Manach, a monk, is derived from mo (old 
Irish), a person, and aonach, alone.—Bourke. 
Manach, from the Latin monachus.—Cor. Gloss. 


DERRYMORE; O001RE MOR, great wood. 
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DERRYNABUNTEL; OOIRE NA ODPOINTEAL, 
Payntle’s wood.—O’ Donovan. 


DERRYNACLOUGH; OOIRE Nd CLOICE, wood 
of the stone. 


DERRYNACREAGH; OOIRE NA CROICE, wood 
of the cross. 


DERRYNACRIT; OOIRE NA CRUIT, wood of the 
humps or eminences. 


DERRYNACUNAGH ; OOIRE NA CO1N10E, wood 
of the rabbits. 


DERRYNAGEASE; OOIRE NA SE1SEe, wood of 
the swan. 
This townland is on the shores of Loch 
Ribh (Ree). 


DERRYNAGOLIAGH; OOIRE NA Fcoiledc, 
derry of the wood-cocks, 
The article eclipses the initial consonant of 
a noun in the genitive plural (both genders), 
and c is eclipsed by 5.—Christian Brothers 
Grammar. 


DERRYNAGRANN; OOIRE NA SCRANN, oak 
wood of the trees.—O’ Donovan. 
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DERRYNAMEEHAN; OOIRIN U1 TM1A0ACAIN, 
O’Meehan’s wood. 


DERRYNAMODDY; OOIRE NA MA0A190, dogs’ 
wood, 


DERRYNASKEA; OOIRE NA SCEAC, wood of 
the thickets or white thorn. 


DERRYNAVOGY; DOIRIN & BOFAIS,* little wood 
of the quagmire. 


DERRYNEAL; OOIRE NEILL, O’Neill’s wood. 


DERRYOUGHILL; OOIRE COCAILL, wood of yew 
tree. 


DERRYSHANOGE; OOIRE-STA-SEASAIN O15, 
wood of ford of young John.—O’Donovan. 


DERRYWEELAN; OO0IRE FAOILEANN, wood of 
the sea-gulls. 
O’Growney’s part I., page 63, shows the w 
sound in aoilednn. O’Donovan’s etymology— 
oie Maoitain, ze, Moylan’s oak wood, is, I 
1 Se gp a a MEE lS SA I a 

*In the parish of Scrabby (Scyieabaé, rough land), County 
Cavan, is a place called Derrynaferst (Ooipe na feirce), 
which means oak wood of the ford. feaytpav, the nominative 


of Feippce, means also a passage across the strand at low 
water. béal feipipce (now Belfast), mouth of ford. 
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think, not correct. This place is on the shores 
of Lough Gowna, where sea-gulls are always to 
be seen in large numbers, flying about, and hence 
I give the first explanation as the correct one. 
Ip iomda faorlednn seal, sup an La inoiu, Le 
feicpint 45 pndth ap an uipce, no a5 e1teallarg 
o épann 50 cpann in pan 41t Sesr folldin. Clon- 
wheelan, in County Longford, is an example of 
a similar formation. 


DOONACURRY; OTN & CURATO, fort of the 
hero, 


DOOROCK ; OUDRAC, black rock. 


Doory; OuUuORK«AISE, black land. 


DRINAGH ; OROISNEAC, abounding tn black- 
thorn. 


DRINAN ; OROISNEAN, same meaning. 


Cnoc an oporgnedin (Johnston’s Bridge, County’ 
Leitrim), hill of the blackthorn. 


DRING; ORUIN§, a tribe, a faction. 


DRUMANURE; ORUIM AN 10041R, ridge of the 
yew tree. 
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DRUMARD; ORWMM ARO, high ridge. 


DRUMBAD; ORU1IM DAI10D, ridge of long 
hill.— O’ Donovan, 


DRUMBAWN ; ORM VAN, white ridge. 
dn réon bén (Ferbane, King’s County), the 
white grass or lea. 


DRUMDERG; ORUMM DEANS, red ridge. 
Druimdearg is the ancient name of Drumcliff, 
in the barony of Carbury, County Sligo. 


DRUMEEL; ORUIM MAOL, bare ridge. 


DRUMEEN ; ORUIMIN, little ridge, 
Father Dinneen gives opom, meaning ridge, 


DRUMHALDRY; ORUIM CALKAI§e, Calry’s 
ridge. 


DRUMING ; ONU1M 1N§, Ing’s ridge.—O' Donovan. 


DRUMLISH ; ORMM LS, ridge of fort. 
In modern Irish the genitive of Lior is Leaya; 
’Oplom Lez, sheltered hill side. 


DRUMLOHERA; ORU1M LUACRAC, ridge of 
rushes, 


DRUMMON ; ORUMAINN, extended ridge. 
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DRUMMURY; ORUIM 1uDRAISEe, ridge of yew 
tree. 


DRUMNACOOHA; ORUIM NA CUAICE, ridge of 
the cuckoo. 
“Bi eanlait puaipic ag cetleabap ann, 
San cusé 50 ceolbinn ann 546 dyro.” 
“Pleasant birds were warbling there, 
And the sweet toned cuckoo on every side.” 
—Ossianic Poents. 
The cuckoo is a bird of migratory habits; she 
returns to this country in Spring. Her tuneful 
note is heard earlier in the barony of Middle- 
third, County Tipperary, than in other parts of 
Ireland. The female cuckoo does not build her 
own nest, but lays her eggs in the nest of the 


Slaros, or water wag-tail—Tvransacts. of Gaelic 
Society. 


DRUMNACORRA ; ORWIM NA CORRAD, ridge of 
the weir. 


DRUMNACHREER ;* ORUIM NA CRIATAR, 
back of the sieves. 


People are Anglicising this place-name very 
much. 


* One mile north-west of Sheemore, in parish of Kiltoghert, 
County Leitrim, is a townland called Sheffield, z.¢., sieve field 
(s slender pronounced sh), which is the translation of Caoto- 
50 Cyratayp, its original name.—O’ Donovan. 
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DRUMNAHARA; ORMM NK N-EKRRAO, ridge 
of the wares. 


DRUMNACROSS; ORUIM Nb CRO1SE, ridge of 
the cross. 


DRUMNEE; ORUIM N1§Te, washing ridge. 
This place is to the north of Saints’ Island, in 
Loch Ribh (Ree). 


DRUMROE; ORMIM RUA, red ridge. 

Opium 04 ert1op (now Dromahair, County 
Leitrim), ridge of the two demons, also called 
Bally O’Rorke, because O Rusic built his best 
castle there, on the banks of the Bonet (Duanaic, 
Ze, ever-flowing) river, close by the “Valley 
lay smiling before me.” 


DRUMURE; ORUIM 10041R, ridge of the yew 
tree, 


DRUMSALAGH; ORUIM SAILEAC, ridge of the 
willow trees. 


DUNAMERIN; ON NA MEARACAN, fort of 
the foxglove. 


DUNBEGGAN ; OtIN DEAZAIN, Beggan’s fort. 
The Catholic Church of Dunbeggan is built 
on Beggan’s fort. 
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DUNPHILIP; ON 11D, Philip’s fort. 


In the belfry of Dunbeggan Chapel is a very 
ancient bell; it originally belonged to Teampull 
Columcitle, or St. Columcille’s Monastery, on 
Inch Mér, Lough Gowna. After the dissolution 
of this monastery, about 1540, the bell was taken 
away by the Protestants, but it was brought back, 
or, as the people of the parish of Columcille 
say, “it came back.” Again it was taken away, 
and the tongue taken out of it, but again it 
was brought back. Fearing it would disappear 
again, Peter Mulligan and Julia Sullivan, his 
wife, who lived on the island, rolled it up in a 
piece of frieze, seven yards long, they say, and 
buried it deep in the ground, where it lay con- 
cealed till the days of persecution had passed 
away. About sixty years ago one of the Mul- 
ligans, Tom, on his death bed, told Father 
Monahan, the then curate of Columcille, where 
the bell lay concealed. He, with some diggers, 
at once repaired to the spot and immediately 
unearthed it; then arose a sharp contention 
between the people of the two divisions of the 
parish as to the ownership of the bell, but 
the Parish Priest settled the dispute by placing 
it in the belfry of Dunbeggan Chapel. 
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The following is a fac-simile of an inscription 
found on this very ancient bell :— 


DAR T AISTGR OIDY. 


To interpret this ancient inscription a Mr. Coyle, 
who was then reputed the best Irish scholar in 
the neighbourhood, was sent for. This is his 
translation :—“ Chief Church of the travelling 


teacher or missioner.” 


Wiss ogg 


AN 
1 
f—ied\ DANMORE; ea0an mon, 


a UE he great brow of hill; éooan also 
oN 


means the forehead. 
WS In Cormac’s Gloss. és04n is 
ae derived from the old Irish ¢ 
dind; “e dind in chind,’ the 
shelter of the head. 


EDANBAWN; 604N 0AN, white brow of hill. 


EDERA; @d00RTA, central place. 
Esooyita is a prepositional pronoun, and lite- 
rally means between them; also eaopa. 


EDERLAND; €701R O1LEAN, isolated land. 


EDGEWORTHSTOWN or MOSTRIM; medatus 
TRUM (ORM). 

In this place-name t takes the place of 0; the 

same occurs in the word Leitrim: Liat tpuim, grey 


ridge. Meathustruim means the fertile ridge. 
110 
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ENAGHAN ; @ANACAN, marshy land. 
ENNYBEGS; CANME VEAS\, little marshes. 


ERNEHEAD; Cedann erna. 

Lough Erne is supposed to have got its name 
from Erna, one of Queen Meadhbh’s attendants, 
who was drowned there. The more ancient 
name of the lake and river was Samhaoir. Par- 
tholan was one of the first inhabitants of this 
country; he landed on an island below the 
waterfall (Assaroe) at Ballyshannon. Here, in 
a fit of jealousy with his wife, he killed her 
faithful hound, called Samhaoir, and the island, 
the River Erne and Lough Erne were for ages 
afterwards known by the name Samhaoir, and 
the waterfall at Ballyshannon was called dn 
t-Sathaoip, Afterwards it came to be known by 
the name Assaroe, or, in Irish, Cap 00 Riad, 
Zé, Red Hugh’s waterfall. This Hugh was 
King of Ireland and was drowned here in the 
River Erne :-— 


“Or where the sunny waters fall 
At Assaroe, near Erna’s shore.” 


Another explanation is that in the reign of 
Fiachadh, a descendant of Tighernmas, the 
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idolater, Loch Erne burst forth and submerged 
a large tract of land, the property of the 
Ernians, who were of the Firbolgic tribe, and 
from them it took the name Erne. O’Donovan, 
who travelled through County Longford, in 
connection with the Ordnance Survey, in 1837, 
states in his MSS. that the lord of the soil 
intended to change the name Loch Gamhna to 
Erne Head Lake. The landlord’s able coad- 
jutor in this matter was Parson Dopping, who 
called his place (near the lake) “Erne Head.”* 
But the parson is gone, and the power of the 
landlord is gone, and Loch Gamhna remains 
Loch Gamhna. 


Esk; @1SC, a quagmire. 


ESKIR; @1SC1R, a ridge of mounds or sand-hills. 
Conn the Hundred-Fighter, in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, became engaged in a 
great war with Eoghan Mér, King of Munster, 
By the advice of friends the two Kings came 
to a compromise and agreed to divide Ireland 
between them, the northern half to be called 


* The reason for the proposed change would be that there 
is a winding river connecting the two lakes, and that, there- 
fore, as the waters of Loch Erne come from Loch Gowna, the 
latter is the source or fountain-head of the former. 
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Rev. John C. Drumgoole, 


Founder of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, for the 


Protection of Homeless and Destitute Children. 
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Leath Cuin, or Con’s Half, and the southern 
portion Leath Mogha, or Eoghan’s Half. For 
a dividing line they fixed on a natural ridge of 
low hills extending from Doile-éta-clist, or 
Dublin, to Galway Bay, and this ridge they 
called Ezscir-Riada, 


* 
se 
‘an 


DIA. 
YE x an HEY; ¢1tCe, exercise 
Pull I DY; ground. 

OY is The space enclosed by circular 
| a embankments was called the /éos 
or Zis,; the vath was the name of 
these circular embankments. A 
man going to the /is had to cross the rath. 
Outside the vat, and at some distance from it, 
was the sonnach, which consisted of a fence of 
strong stakes; beyond the sonnach was a com- 
mons open to all, called the fortce. The fahey 
extended as far as the crowing of a cock could 
be heard, or the sound of a small bell; tech- 
nically it meant the four fields nearest the 
house.—O’ Donovan. Sheep were generally kept 
grazing on the faithche, if a swarm of bees were 
found on it, the three-fourths of the honey 
belonged to the owner of the fazthche. On the 


faithche outside a brewy or public hostel, burned 
114 
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a light at night, to show people the way to the 
brewy. 


FALLAN RIVER; ADAINN ne PFALLAINNE, 
river of the cloak.—O’ Donovan. 

Fallainn is derived from fail, a circle, because 
the cloak goes round the body; the fw//ainn was a 
loose cloakcoming to the knees ; Jummon is a name 
for a cloak of coarse material. On the banks of 
the Shannon, where now is the city of Limerick 
were men standing when suddenly the tide 
rose and swept away their /uwmmons, and from 
this the city and county of Limerick get their 
name.—Dznunsenchus. In the old MSS. the gar- 
ment worn by our Lord was called a mazai. 
Cuculainn is described as wearing a cloak) or 
brat of bluish crimson, trimmed with silver of the 
purest white. 


FALLAN BRIDGE; OROICENO NA FALLAINNE. 
Up to the 12th century bridges were made of 
wood, hence the derivation given of droichead is 
droc, bad, and shét,a road, ze.,a bad or dangerous 
road compared to a road made on dry land. 
’Ojioréea0-4ta, bridge of the ford, z.2., the Boyne,* 
now Drogheda, County Louth. 


* The fairy precinct, Trinity Well, burst forth in pursuit of 
the goddess Boand, who had insulted it, and the river which 
its waters formed is now called the Boyne, derived from 
Boinde, the genitive of Boand.—Rhys, from the Book of Leinster. 
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FARDROMIN; FEAR ORUMAN, grassy ridge. 
FARMULLAGH; FARMULLAC, top of summit. 


FARNA; FEARNAC, abounding in alder trees. 


FARRANAHILL; FEARANN Nd CiLLe, church 
land. 


FARRANYOOGAN; FeaRrdsnn wut Oubs5d1n, 
O’Duggan’s land. 


FARRAGHROE; FARRAC RUA, red hill. 
FOSTRA; FASTRAC, a wilderness. 


FERMOYLE; f4kMA011, round hill. 


FERMOVLE O’FARRELL; FARMAOIL UT FEAR- 
S11, O’Farrell’s round hill. 

O feapgail was written OFipgil in Tir- 
chonaill, and is now Anglicised Freel without 
the prefix 0.—O’Donovan. The O Domhanaill 
of Tirchonaill was inaugurated by Freel, ze., 
O Fearghail. The inaugurator was given the 
rich dress worn for the first time by the new 
king ; his charger, also, with all his trappings. 


FERRAFAD; FEARAC FMA, long pastures. 
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FERSKEL; & OfFeIRSCILL, grassy field. 
Part of this townland is now Anglicised Moss- 
vale; it is in parish of Granard. 


FIENRAGH; FIONNADRAC, fair hill. . 
FIHORAGH; FAITCORAC, plain of grey colour, 


FIHOGES; N& £AITCOSA10E, little green lawns, 
This is the diminutive of fazthche. 


Finns, The; n& £10NN4A, white lands. 


FISHERSTOWN; ODAILE AN TUAIR, town of 
bleaching. 
There was formerly a bleach mill here, 


FORAUN; FURAN, cold spring. 
Derived from fuasy, cold. 


FORGNEY ; FIORSNAND, an edifice, 

St. Munis, brother of St. Mel, of Ardagh, and of 
St. Rioc, of Inchboffin, was Bishop of Forgney. 
“There is a good station down below there,” 
said St. Patrick, pointing out Forgney to St 
Munis. It was St. Patrick’s opinion that there 
would be more souls going to heaven from 
St. Munis’ church at Forgney than if he were to 
set up, as it appears he wished, “on the high 
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hill yonder,” perhaps Bri Leith, near Ardagh. 
“The lake near it—Forgney,” said Munis, “ will 
be troublesome; I shall have no peace there; the 
warriors passing there with their shouts and 
their tumult, will leave no life in me.” It would 
seem there was a much frequented pass across 
the river at Forgney; and the “lake” was a 
watering place, and, perhaps, a camping place 
for the hosts of Meath.* Thereupon Patrick 
removed the difficulty by his prayers. “The 
lake of Forgney disappeared, and it is now 
Loch Croni, in Hy-Many.”—Dr. Healy. 

St. Munis’ feast falls on 18th December, but 
he is now no longer remembered. The ruins of 
the old church stand in the townland of Forgney. 
The holy well there, strange to say, bears the 
name of St. Patrick—not St. Munis——O’ Donovan. 


FORTHILL; FUACRAILL—O'Donovan. 


FOXHALL ;¢ RAT NIALDAC, grey fort. 
The O’Farrells had a castle here. According 
to O’Donovan St. Eiche, who was sister of St. 


*<* Ancient Meath extended from the River Shannon to the 
sea.”—O’ Donovan. 

{ The remains of an ancient and handsome church can still 
be seen in the private grounds of the Fox family, who are now 
the local landlords. This family changed its Irish name at 
the time of the so-called Reformation. 
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Mel, and whose church stood in the townland of 
Kilglass—CilL meaning church—was patroness 
of Rathriabhach. Her feast is honoured on 
5th August. Kilglass is in the parish of Legan, 


FOYAGH ; £41TCE, exercise ground. 


FRAUGHAN; FRAOCAN, whortle-berry or bil- 
berry. 
The Danes brewed a kind of beer from the 
whortle-berry. 


FREEHALWAN; FRAOC COLMAN, Colman’s 
heath. 

“Cluain Fraoich, near Strokestown, in County 
Roscommon, was the name of the palace of the 
O’Conor family, kings of Connacht down to the 
16th century.”—O’ Curry. 


FREAGHMEEN ; £RAOC Min, small heath. 


FREAGHNAMODDY ; FRAOC NA MAODAO, dog- 
heath. 
This place is now known by the fancy name 
Chancery, and is in the parish of Street. 


ALID; §4&1L410,a standing 
stone, a pillar-stone, 

These stones were so called 
because they were erected 
by the Gauls. It is said that 
an old Gaul named Failbe was the first to set 
up pillar-stones as boundary marks in ancient 
Erinn. They were erected also over the graves 
of pagans, and used to mark the boundary of 
glebe lands, There was a skirmish here in 1798, 
Galid contains two cartrons of land, or about 
200 acres, and formed part of the manor of 
Granard, upon which Malby, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, laid a tribute of 120 beeves. Legann 
is another name for a pillar-stone. 


GARRANDREW ; S4RRAVOE AINORI, Andrew’s 
garden, 
I20 
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GARRANBOY; SARRAN Our0e, yellow copse. 


GARRYCAM; SARRAVOE CAM, crooked garden 
or potatoe field. 


GARRYCONNELL; S4ARROM CONAILL, Connell’s 
garden. 


GARRYNAGH; SARRATOE N’ EAC, field of the 
horses, 
@s¢ means a horse of good quality, a steed ; 
edé pdip, a race-horse. 


GARVAGH; 54RD ACAD, rough field or plain, » 
Acad generally occurs as a prefix. 


GARVARY; 54RD AIRE, rough land. 
The River Goronne is said to be derived from 
sapd, rough, and abainn, a river, 2.é., rough river. 


GARROWHILL; 5ARO COLL, rough wood. 


GELSHAGH; Sdillsedc, an earwig or black 
insect,—O’ Donovan. 
Gelshagh, Molly, and the other high lands 
to the north of the barony of Granard were 
formerly called Sliabh-Cairbré. 


GAIGE; 5685 or S6Us, a branchy place. 
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GLACK ; §LAIC, a hollow place 


GLANBOY; Slednn 0108, yellow glen. 
GLEN; gslednn, a valley. 


GLENANASPICK; SLEANN Nd N-edASPOS, glen 
of the bishops. 

Easpég is the Latin word episcopus Gaelicised. 
Glenanaspick contains a churchyard in which, 
O’Donovan says, four bishops were interred. 
Glenanaspick, or Glen, as it is now called, had four 
cartrons, or about 500 acres, of church land. The 
continual use of this place-name in its contracted 
form will, if it has not already done so, obscure 
the tradition regarding the bishops. Glenanas- 
pick is in parish of Ardagh. 


GLENAWOE; Sledann nda mbv6, valley of the 
cows. 

This is a little valley through which a river 
flows dividing Cloughernal from Creevy, in the 
parish of Abbeylara. The name is now com- 
monly applied to a spring well in that valley. 


GLENMORE; §lednn MOR, large glen, 
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GLENNAGH ; 5Le4ann edc, glen of horses. 


GLENOUGHILL; 5Lednn eOocaitt, glen of yew 
tree. 


GOBROOA; SOD RUN, red point. 
Gob literally means the bill of a bird. 


GOLATNAVE; 5A0AL 4 T-SNAMA, forked place 
of the swimming. 

This is the name of a place on the shore of 
the beautiful Loch Gamhna, where formerly 
there was much bathing. Opuim pndthe (now 
Drumsna, in County Leitrim), swimming ridge; 
Lixnaw (Lesé pnatha), flag-stone of swimming. 


GORTACLARE; SORT & CLAIR, field of the plank 


for crossing. 


GORTAHIRKE; SORT & CoIRCE, field of the 


oats. 


GORTNANISKE; SORT N&d N-C1SCE, field of the 
river or quagmire. 
Forc means a plot of ground fenced and 


cultivated. 
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GORTAKINNY; SORT MITEANAC, field abound. 
ing in gorse. 


GORTAURD; SORT SRO, high field. 


GORTBOY; SORT bu10E, yellow field. 


GORTEEN ; 5tiRTiN, little field. 


This place was originally called Poy an Sup- 
cin, and is situated in the parish of Clonbroney. 
It was formerly in the territory of Clanshane. 
“According to an inquisition taken the tenth 
year of James IL. Portanghuirteen contained 
two cartrons of land. Brian O’Farrell was slain 
at the island of Portanghuirteen in 1443.”—Four 
Masters, Clan-Shane, ze, the descendants of 
Seogin O Feangail, owned Cairbré Gabhra, 
which was the ancient name of the barony of 
Granard and the Castle of Granard, Clan- 
Hugh, a sept of the O’Farrells, owned territory 
corresponding to the barony of Longford. 

Pierce MacCraidin, Dean of Clan-Hugh, died 
1512,—Frour Masters. 

Clan-Auliff possessed territory now known as 
the barony of Moydow. Abbeydearg, and the 
churches of Kilashee and Moydow belonged to 
them. 
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GORTEENAGLUNE; SuirTin nd sltine, little 
field of the knee. 


“St. Patrick impressed his knee on a stone 
here.” 


GORTEENACLAREEN ; SwUiRTiN & CLAIRM, little 
field of the plank. 


GORTEENGAR; Sturtin sedRKR, short little 
field. 


GORTEENACLOON ; SWiRTIN Nd Scud, little 
garden of the lawns. 


GORTLAGHAN ; SORT LEdSTAN, broad field 


GORTNACORRA; SORT NA CORD, field of the 
weir. 
A fishing weir was often owned by a whole 
finé, or tribe. 


GORTNACURRAGH ; SORT NA F-CuRRAC, field 
of the curraghs. 


GORTNAGOWER; SORT NA NFAVAR, field of 
the goats. 


GORTNAMUCK; SORT Nd MUC, field of the 
pigs. 
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GOWLAN; SAOLAN, a forked place. 


GOwNnA; SANNA, this is the genitive case of 
5othoin, which means a calf. 

The Post-office authorities having put up the 
name Gowna over the Post-office in the village of 
Scrabby (recté, Screabach—O’ Donovan), County 
Cavan, the village is now known by that pseu- 
donym. 

According to O’ Donovan the village of Scrabby 
is very ancient. It was originally called (as 
given by Lewis in corrupt English) Ballimac- 
kelleny, and in the year 1831 contained forty 
human habitations, and 183 souls. 

Mananan MacLir, the Neptune of the Irish, 
lived, it is said, in his palace at Lake Enniskeen, 
in County Monaghan. On getting some un- 
pleasant news from St. Columcille he left the 
country. He was succeeded by MacMirneanta, 
who was chief of the Ulster fairies. This gentle- 
man selected for his tip na n-d5 the hill of 
Ballimackelleny, now the hill of Scrabby, in 
County Cavan.— Transactions of Ossianic Society. 

Gamhain,a year-old calf in the month of Gam 
(November), after Samhuin (Hallowtide). Gamh- 


nach,*a milking-cow witha year-old calf. Novem- 
a a 
* Gamhnack also means a stripper cow. 
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ber got the name Gam from the Greek yapos (a 
wedding), because it was a fashionable time 
with the ancients to marry (mulieres ducere). 
The Attic month (latter half of January and the 
beginning of February), got the name Yam»uwv, 
for the same reason. Loch Gamhna is about 
six miles long and varies from a half to three 
miles in width. It is a very irregular sheet of 
water, winding round the dense woods, which 
contribute very much to its scenery. About a 
mile to the north of Inchmore is a small island 
called Jasper, because stones of the jasper kind 
were found there. Sailing one Sunday evening 
to this island, I examined a stone I got there, 
and found it of a siliceous nature, remarkably 
hard and heavy. When the lake rises this 
island cannot be seen. This lake, partly in the 
barony of Clanmahon, but for the most part in 
the barony of Granard, divides the parish of 
Columcille—more correctly, Columcille West— 
from Columcille East, now better known as 
parish of Scrabby. It is worthy of note that, 
up to the days of Dr. Kilduff, former Bishop of 
Ardagh, this parish was known only by the 
former name. Streams which rise immediately 
north of Granard, flow into Loch Gamhna, 
which sends its superfluous waters through the 
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Erne, into the ocean at Ballyshannon (recéé, 
Beal-atha-Seanaigh, te, mouth of ford of fox); 
while streams which rise in and south of Granard 
flow southwards, into the Inny, which empties 
itself into the Shannon, which discharges itself 
into the ocean at Limerick. This shows, as will 
be seen, that Granard is, as the name implies, 
high ground. 


GRAFFOG; SRAPOS, grubbed land. 

This townland is in the parish of Ardagh; 
there is another townland of the same name, and 
having the same meaning, in parish of Granard, 
near Clonbroney. 


GREAGH; §$REAC, a mountain flat. 


GRANARD; SRANKRD or FRANRAD, ugly height; 
or, as Dr. O’Connor interprets it, Spéine Ayo, 
hill of the sun. 

“The castles of Nobber, Drogheda, and Gra- 
nard (the latter built by Tuite in 1199 or 1200), 
all with lofty motes, were well placed to defend 
the northern frontier of the province. The large 
mote marks the site of Tuite’s castle at Granard, 
where he entertained King John on the 12th 


August, 1210.” — Journal of Royal Society of 
Antiquarians. 
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From an old tradition woven into poetry and 
printed a few hundred years ago, it is known 
that the more ancient name of Granard was 
Meathuslith; Meathus (pronounced Mahus) 
meaning fertile in reference to the land, as it 
does in the place-name Mostrim (Meathustruim). 
It appears from this tradition* that Conal Gul- 
ban, the youngest son of Niall the Great, was to 
get all the country round Granard; but the 
Druids, having held a consultation, decided in 
favour of Cairbré, the eldest son of Niall. 


“Conal Gulban’s eyes with joy grew bright, 
That soon with tears were dim, 
When he was told by an ollave old, 
That Meathuslith plain was not for him. 


“On Gartan mountain, barren and high, 

That rises straight as a wall, 

On a rising mound his castle frowned 

In northern Donegal.” 

Etc., etc. 

Whatever truth there is in these verses (and they 
are many), one thing is clear, the writer was not 
wholly ignorant of Irish history. 


* The story told in Dean Monahan’s Essay on Ardagh of a 
territorial dispute between Cairbré of Granard and his brother 
Conal, gives a colour of truth to this tradition. 

I 
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It is traditionally told by the oldest men in 
the parishes of Ballymachugh, Abbeylara, and 
Mullahoran that Granard means “ugly height;” 
that the man (probably Cairbré) for whom the 
Moat was built, not pleased with it, said: ir 
Brand dyro e, 22, it is an ugly height. O’Dono- 
van says that this is the correct interpretation of 
Granard. The word Granard, therefore, refers 
to the Moat and the high ground beyond it— 
40 meaning high, and not to the town which, 
or at least the greater part of which, is situated 
in the townland of Rathcronan. The town of 
Granard is, comparatively speaking, in low 
ground, whereas Granard, that is its name, means 
high ground. Strictly speaking it is incorrect to 
call the present town by the name Granard. The 
old town of Granard, which stood near Granard- 
cille, was the scene of many a bloody conflict. 
It was burned by Edward Bruce in 1315, so that 
it never rose to a town of any importance after- 
wards. After the battle of Aughrim (Cot @aé- 
opuim) 12 July, 1691,* the inhabitants having 
abandoned it, shifted eastwards and commenced 
to build in the hollow, where now stands the 
present town. Why the Moat was called ugly 


* Before the date of the battle of Aughrim there was but one 
small house in the present town of Granard.—-O’ Donovan. 
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we do not know, the high ground beyond it is 
by no means ugly; it is in fact, as the Tripartite 
Life expresses it, a locus amoenus, a charming 
spot, commanding an extensive view of the 
greater part of the County Longford. In 1781, 
we are told, there were in Granard several large 
meetings of harpers, who competed for prizes 
offered by John Dunigan.* These competitions 
on each occasion terminated in a ball, to which 
in some instances 1,000 guests were invited. 

“Lease (under commission 17 January, XXVI. 
Elizabeth) to Roger Radford, of the site of the 
manor of Granard, in the Annaly, County Long- 
ford, with the lands, rents, customs, belonging 
to the manor, to hold for 21 years. Rent £36. 
Maintaining two English horsemen.’—F ants of 
Elizabeth, 

“The vicarage of Granard was valued at £14 
sterling.” -— Carlisle. 


GRANARDKILLE; SRSNSRO CitLe. 
If Granard means “ugly height,” as the learned 
O’Donovan believes it does, then Granardkille 


* John Donegan was a wealthy Irish exile. 

+It is an error in some who think that the current money in 
England is called sterling, from Stirling Castle; for it had 
that name from the Germans, whom the English called Easter- 
lings, from their situation eastwards, and whom King John 
first called over to reduce money to its purity.”— Ware's Antig. 
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means ugly height of church, an interpretation by 
no means acceptable. This place-name should 
be inverted, and the place called Killgranard 
(Cilt-spdndiqro), ze, church of the ugly height; 
the word “ugly,” referring to the Moat, not to 
the high ground around the church. But an old 
custom is not easily changed. 


Inquisition taken 27th January, XXXVII. 
Elizabeth, finds here Hospital, Termon, Irenach, 
endowed with two cartrons of land. 


GREAVE; Sniom, ten acres. 


The liquids n and p sometimes interchange in 
Irish. Gxtomh is the twelfth part of a reirpesé 
or ploughland, which consists of 120 acres. 
This was the amount of land which a single 
horse was supposed to turn up in a year, twelve 
times 120 acres were equal to one ballybetagh, 
and 30 ballybetaghs were equal to one tuath. 
The term tuath originally meant a tribe whose 
king had 700 fighting men under his command, 
then it came to mean the district inhabited by 
the tribe, which in size was almost equal to the 
modern barony.—/oyce. 


GREYTOWN; OAILE RIADAC. 
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GREENANMEVA; SR1ANSN MeWO_DA, Queen 
Meave’s palace built on the north-west of Inis 
Clothrann, in Lough Ree. 


“& syrandn, 4 cloé cure, 
’O'apicat ocur 0’61 burde, 
Tus) Opuimnec 54n vocms, 
D’eitid oonna ip Vepi5 Concyia.” 
—From Book of Lismore 


(“‘ Of its Grianan the corner stones 
Are all of silver and yellow gold, 
Its thatch in stripes of faultless order, 
Of wings of brown and crimson red.”) 


The Grianan here belonged to Credé, the 
daughter of Cairbré, King of Kerry. It was 
situated at the foot of a mountain called the 
“Paps of Anann,” in Kerry. —O Curry. 

Grianan, derived from gvian, the sun, has 
many meanings: (@) a nice sunny place; (@)a 
summer house; (¢) a gallery; (d) a royal resi- 
dence; thus Greenan-Ely, on the shores of 
Lough Swilly, where the princes of Ulster lived 
for many ages. In the famous palace of Rath- 
croghan (Rét Cpusacdn), County Roscommon, 
built by Eochy Feylach for his daughter Meave, 
the grianan was placed in front of the palace 
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over the other apartments. These grzanazn were 
sometimes thatched with birds’ feathers; the 
colours so arranged as to exhibit unity in 
variety, which, as the philosophers tell us, is the 
essence of beauty. Waterford was anciently 
called Cuan-no-sman, ze, the Harbour of the 
sun, afterwards it was called Sleann-na-nsleos, 
or, the Valley of lamentation, because of a battle 
fought there in the tenth century. Its present 
name is of Danish origin. 


GRILLAGH ; SREALLAC, a bare or moist place. 


GULAROE; SOULAC RUAD, red forks. 
This is the name of a place in the townland of 
Larkfield, on the shores of Loch Gamhna. 


OV 5 
: 5 


raf) LIGGINSTOWN ; TOCAR NA 
‘A mona, causeway of the 
bog, 


oY gi 
GB) CHANGIN; 1N1S 41N5S1N, or, 
y locally, 11S NA n-@4N, birds’ island. 
This place is now known as Hare 
Island, owing, it is said, to hares cross- 
ing over the ice to it in search of new 
pastures, 


This island, according to the Inquisitions, con- 


tained one cartron of land. St. Ciaran founded 
135 
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a monastery on it about 540. Before leaving 
for Clonmacnoise he appointed St. Domnan his 
successor. In 894 the Bishop of Clonmacnoise, 
Cairbre Crom, was holding a Synod on this 
island, when some Connaught men attacked and 
killed many persons on it. As they were return- 
ing home they were in turn attacked by the 
men of Coosan, near Athlone, and killed. At 
the time of! the dissolution of the monasteries 
the Dillons got possession of the island, since 
then it has passed through many hands, Part | 
of St. Ciaran’s old church still remains. The 
mason-work, which is of a cyclopean character, 
indicates its antiquity. 


INCHCLERAUN; 1N1S CLOTRANN, Clothra’s 
Isle. 

This island formerly formed part of the king- 
dom of Hy-Many. It is now included in the 
County Longford. Clothra was the mother of 
Lughaidh who was, at a remote period, king of 
Ireland. “In the reign of Lughaidh the lakes 
Neagh and Ree began to make their appear- 
ance.” St. Diarmid, patron of Inis Clothrann 
was brother of St. Fedliminus, who was Bishop 
of Kilmore ; both were descended from Dathy, 
the last pagan king of Ireland; who was killed in 


From Photo by | [J/. ZT. Hoban. 


Church of St. Ciaran, Inisainghin, Loch Ribh (Ree). 
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427. St. Diarmid was the teacher of St. Ciaran 
of Inisangin, afterwards the founder of Clon- 
macnoise. Inis Clothrann, as a religious seat, is 
probably older than Clonmacnoise. St. Diarmid 
wrote a pious work which the learned Colgan 
states was in his possession. His festival is 
honoured on the roth of January. St. Diarmid’s 
church, measuring eight feet by seven, is said to 
be the smallest in Ireland. To the north-west 
of Grianan Meadhbha, or Queen Meave’s palace, 
is Temple Clogas, the first church erected by 
St. Diarmid on Inis Clothrann. The belfry of 
this church was thirty feet high and its bell so 
loud-sounding as to be heard a distance of 
seven miles. It is one of the few ancient 
square belfries now existing in Ireland. 


“1 shall visit Inis Clothrann, 
Which exceeds all the others far in beauty, 
It was on this isle of grass and beauty 
That Meave of Croghan, Queen of Connaught, 
Fell by the son of the King of Uladh. 
In time of war and bloody murders, 
The Clanna Rory and the sons of Uisneach, 
Mighty men of strength and courage, 
Rose up to war and emulation, 
For one fair damsel, ycleped Deirdre. 
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Five hundred years after the Saviour 

Had suffered for the sins of mankind, 

The holy Diarmid here erected 

Seven churches and a steeple ; 

He also placed on Inis Clothrann, 

That beauteous, fertile, airy, island, 

Two convents of which the ruins 

Are to be seen still on the island.” 

—MSS. of Ord. Survey. 
This island, sometimes called “ Quaker Island,” 
also “Island of the Seven Churches,” is about 
one mile long and one-third of a mile broad. 
By reason of its churches it is the most impor- 
tant island in Lough Ree. From the middle of 
the eighth to the end of the thirteenth century, 
bishops, priests, poets, historians, professors, 
princes, chiefs, without count, lived, died, and 
were buried, on this holy isle. 
“Fair City of the Lake, the day is long gone past, 
When choral voices lent rich echoes to the blast.” 


INCHBOFFIN; 11S 0O FinnNe, island of the 
white cow. 

Inis Mhic Ualaing was the ancient name of 
this island, which contains about twenty-seven 
acres. It lies about six miles from Inis Cloth- 
ran. The island contains two churches. The 
church on the south end of the island shows 


(/. TZ. Hoban. 


From Photo by| 
Church of St. Rioch, Inchboffin. 
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a window much admired by archeologists. 
St. Rioch was, according to O’Donovan, vene- 
rated on this island on 6th February. In the 
Calendar of the Irish Saints his feast falls on 
ist August. It is said that St. Rioch, who 
founded a monastery here about 450, was the 
curator or custodian of St. Patrick’s books. 
This, as well as the other islands in Lough Ree, 
suffered very much from the Danes. 


‘They were fair till the Danish invader 
Swept down with his fire and sword, 
To loot and to burn was his glory, 
And greed was the God he adored.” 
—Brian na Banban. 


INCHDERMOTT. 

St. Diarmid blessed all the islands in Lough 
Ree except one, which is called Inip O1sapmareo 
Deapmaoca (or, briefly, Imp Orapmaro), ze, 
Diarmid’s forgotten island. 


INCHMORE (in Loch Ribh); 1N1S MOR, great 
island in Lough Ree. 
This island contains 104 acres of arable land. 
In the fifteenth century an Augustinian monas- 
tery was founded here; it and its possessions 
were handed over to Thomas Philips in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 
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“Lease under commission, 26 September, 
IX. of Elizabeth, to Thos. Philips, gent., of the 
islands of Inshmore in Loughry, in part of the 
flood of the Shynnen, Inshelyggen, Inshclogh- 
rene, with four messuages and the stone walls of 
a monastery, Calanishe, alias Inshcalla, Inshen- 
enagh and Inshekanbegdermuyd, all in Loughry, 
with their tithes, to hold for 21 years at a rent 
of 25s, 2d. Not to alien without license. Not 
to let except to English by both parents, and not 
to charge coyn.* Fine, 20s.”’—Fiants of Elizabeth. 


* «Maurice Fitz-Thomas, Earl of Desmond, was the first of 
the English who charged the subject with the heavy tax called 
Coyn and Livery, namely, money, food and lodging for man 
and horse. This he is said to have introduced in the time of 
Edward II., King of England, for the maintenance of the 
King’s army against the Scots in Ireland, who then ravaged 
the country under the command of Edward Bruce, who had 
declared himself King of Ireland. . . . Coyn is an English 
word signifying money, and Livery, in the more moderate 
acceptation, signifies necessaries either as a just due or for 
honour sake, given to magistrates, strangers, travellers. 

‘But in Ireland those impositions were exacted with so much 
rigour and insolence, and neither limited to certain times or 
places, that it caused the depopulation, exile and extirpation 
of many of the principal subjects, and many grew idle and lay 
still, expecting an end of their miseries and the oppression of 
the times. To which miseries we may add (out of the Statute 
of the X. of Henry VII.) the murders, rapes, and thefts com- 
mitted by those very soldiers who were maintained by these 
exactions. At last the same Irish exactions prevailed among 
some English of eminent place, as particularly the Earls of 
Desmond. But in the reign of King James the laws of the 
land were universally received, and these taxes and oppres- 
sions were wholly laid aside.” — Ware’s Antiq. 


From Photo by| (Rev. J. MacGivney. 


St. Columcille’s Monastery, Inchmore, Lough Gowna. 
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INCHMORE (in Loch Gamhna); 1S mOR LOCA 
Satind, great island of Lough Gowna. 

Inis derived from use, difficult of access, is 
not as much used in the spoken language as 
oilean.—O Donovan, 

“The local tradition is that the ruined church 
which still remains on it (Saints’ Island, in Loch 
Cé), was founded by St. Columcille about the 
same time as he founded the church on Oilean 
na Naemh, or Saints’ Island, in Loch Gamhna 
(Gowna) in County Longford. St. Columcille 
founded a church-on some island in Loch Cé 
about year 550."—O’Curry. 

“After this the blessed man journeying into 
Breffney, blessed an island situate on the lake 
there called Loch Gamhna.” 

The blessed island contains about twenty-five 
acres of good land. There are on it the remains 
of two churches, St. Columcille’s, to the south, the 
portrait of which is herewith given, St. Ciaran’s 
to the north of the island. A remnant of a wall 
partly covered with ivy is all that now remains 
of St. Ciaran’s ancient home. According to 
O’Donovan St. Ciaran, who owned the eastern 
half of the island, was the patron saint of Abbey- 
lara. This parish is now under the tutelage of 
St. Bernard, 
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Biodan Mér, son of Lughach, was Bishop of 
Inis Mor; his feast falls on 14th January. If 
this Saint died 496, as some say he did, then he 
must have been Bishop of St. Ciaran’s Church, 
which looks more ancient than St. Columcille’s. 
St. Columcille was born 521, and, therefore, 
churches founded by him, or dedicated to him, 
cannot date further back than about the middle 
of the sixth century. In 804 this island and its 
churches suffered from the Danes, who sailed up 
the Erne. St. Columcille’s monastery became a 
very rich institution, for it is stated in the 
Inquisitions that it possessed land to the amount 
of fifteen cartrons. In 1415 @amonn MacfFionn- 
bony (Anglicé Gaynor), abbot of this monastery, 
died. Fionnbharr means fair countenance, “et 
ob insignem oris candorem Finbdrrus est ap- 
pellatus.”"—J7. Noct. Office. Div. St. Finbarr. 

“Gone is Bangor and its glory and the halls of high 

Clonard ! 


{nismhér hears Gowna’s murmur, not the chant 
of cowled Fionnbarr.” 
—Anonymous. 


A numerous people named Fionnbarr formerly 
inhabited the country west of Loch Gamhna. 

In the thirteenth or fourteenth century ‘this 
monastery became a branch house of the great 
monastery of Abbeylara, to which parish half 
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of the island of Inismhor belonged. Richard 
O'Farrell. was the last abbot of Abbeylara. In 
1541 he had to surrender his own monastery, 
also the monastery in Loch Gamhna. By Act 
of Parliament under St. Leger,* Henry was 
granted possession of the monasteries; then the 
work of spoliation commenced, and was con- 
tinued with greater rapacity under Elizabeth, 
who handed over the possessions of this monas- 
tery to Christopher Nugent, as the following 
extract shows :— 

“Lease under letters, roth May, IX. of Eliza- 
beth, to Christopher Nugent, Lord of Delvin, 
the site of the monastery of Inchmore in Lough 
gawne, and the land of the same island and 
Inchmore for 21 years from 1581; rent £6 14s. 8d. 
Not to alien without license under the great 
seal, and not to levy coyn. 30th June, IX. Eliza- 
beth.”—/iants of Elizabeth. 


INNY RIVER; ADAINN Nw h-ertne. 
This river, it is said, was called after the wife 
of Conchobar MacNessa, King of Ulster, whose 


* In this Parliament, which was begun at Dublin under Sent- 
leger, on the 13th June, 1541, the full and free disposal of all the 
Abbeys of Ireland in the Statute expressed, was confirmed to 
the King, who soon after disposed of their lands and posses- 
sions to his Nobles, Courtiers and others, reserving to himself 
certain annual rents,”— Ware's Antig. 
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birth and death happened on the same hours as 
the birth and death of Christ. Eithne is the 
Irish for Annie and signifies knowledge. Fora 
fuller explanation see Addendum at end of 
book. 


Inny GLEN; 5lLeAnn nd h-e1tne, glen of the 
Inny. 

Cumar is another term for a glen or valley, 
and from it is derived “ Kimri,” which was the 
ancient name of the people of Wales, a country 
marked with many hills and valleys. 
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UNAD MARBA MEVA; 10n4\90 
MAROTSA Mexnobe, place where 
Queen Meave was killed. 

After the death of her husband, 
Olioll (who was killed by Conall.Cear- 
nach, or Conall the Victorious), and 
her paramour, Fergus, the dethroned 
King of Ulster, Queen Meadhbh retired 

to Inis Clothrann, in Loch Ribh (Ree). While 

here it was usual with her to bathe every morn- 
ing in the lake. Toavenge the assistance which 
she gave Fergus in making war on Ulster, For- 
bhuidhe, the son of Conchobar MacNessa, de- 
termined to “cut her off.” With this intention 
he had the distance from Elfeet Bay to her 
bathing-place measured. He took the measure 
with him to Emania, his residence; here he 


fixed two stakes in the ground, their distance 
145 K 
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apart being equal to the distance measured from 
Elfeet to the Queen’s bathing-place. On one 
of these stakes he fixed an apple, and standing 
at the other, he kept firing at the apple with his 
cpann cobuiLt, or sling, till he became a perfect 
shot. Now it happened that there was a meeting 
of the men of Ulster and Connaught on the east 
side of the Shannon, opposite Inis Clothrann. 
Forbhuidhe attended this meeting, which af- 
forded him an opportunity of executing his 
wicked intention. Rising early one morning he 
armed himself with his cvann tabhutll, or firing 
machine, and when Meave came, as usual, to 
bathe, he aimed a stone at her head, which 
killed her instantly. The place where she fell 
has been known by the above name to this 
day. This happened about 70 A.D, According 
to Pliny the Phoenicians were the first people to 
use the sling. In the wars of Israel there were 
stone-slingers. David killed Goliath in this way; 
and the Romans employed the Balearians as 
stone-throwers, 


“ Next let me visit that fair lovely isle, 
Which lies in bright Loughree, about a mile 
From Analy’s shore—an isle on which St. Darby 
Erected seven churches and a steeple, 
In which he placed a bell to call the people. 
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An isle on which the brave, fierce champion, 


Forby, 
Despatched old Meava, that warlike Connacht 
Queen, 
Who proved herself to be as great a queen 
As ¢’er the isle of Druids and Saints produced, 
Who was, ’tis said, by Fergus Roy seduced, 
Or vice versa. Forby with a sling, 
Did cast a stone, it was a mighty fling 
From Analy’s shore to Clothra’s fertile isle, 
By which he smote, let modern sceptics smile, 
This warlike woman—noble Quean and Queen, 
And ended thus that furious war between 
The thrones of Cruachan and Emania. So 
The bards have sung and ancient records show.” 
—Journal, Roy. Soc. of Antig. 


JOHNSTON’s BRIDGE; CNOC 4n OROIBNeSsIN, 
hill of the blackthorn, 
Droighnedéinis found in surnames ; in the west 
of Ireland it is Anglicised Thornton. 
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There is on Inismhér, Loch Gamhna, a large 
stone (the long narrow stone in the accompanying 
illustration is the one I allude to) much worn, on 
which St, Columcille, according to tradition, left 
the impression of his two holy knees, hard as 
those of St. James, from constant praying, and 
of his four fingers and one thumb. On looking 
closely at this stone these impressions will be 
seen. 

We are told that the two Emers, sisters of 
St. Guasacht, Bishop of Granard, left the im- 
pression of their feet in a stone on which they 
stood, when they received the blessed veil from 
St. Patrick at Clonbroney, County Longford. 
“ Who (Emers) after they had been consecrated 
with the sacred veil, left the tracts of their feet 
impressed in the stone on which they stood, 
which tracts are to be seen to this day” (1837). 
—O’Donovan, And Dr. Healy, in his Life of 
St. Patrick, gives a quotation which tells us the 
same. Are we to believe, as some writers would 
have us to believe, that such marks were in every 
instance cut by the chisel of the stone-cutter? 
The Saint's holy well, stopped by the hand of 
cultivation, cannot now be identified. 


From Photo by) (Rev. J. MacGivney. 


St. Columcille’s Stone, Inchmore, Lough Gowna. 
(The Flat Stone at left side.) 


EEL; CAO, narrow ridge, a marsh, 
This is a large townland con- 
taining four cartrons, 
KEELBAWN; CAOL OAN, 
narrow white ridge. 


KEELDORDAN; CO1LL ODARODAIN, Dardan’s 
wood.— O’ Donovan, 


KEELDRA; CedVORAC, an unconsecrated burial 
ground, 
This word is also spelled ceallcyaé. 


KEELDRAMORE; C€AVORAC MOR, great burial- 
ground, 
In Cavan these places are called caldragh, In 
County Galway they are written with a 2, for 
instance, Ca/tra in tho MAdine.—T. Concannon. 


KEELOG; CAOLO§, narrow ridge, 
149 
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KEELOGALABAWN; CAOLOS 4 LAD4AIN,. 
labourer’s narrow ridge. 


KEELOGNASAUSE; CAOLOS Nd SAS, narrow 
ridge of the nets or engines. 


KENAGH ; CAONAC, moss. 

This is a small townland of one cartron. In 
1837 the village contained eighty-one human 
habitations and 396 souls. §o veithin, reo dit 
4luinn Le purde rior op fead camaill Le rcit 00 
Leiseann. 


KESHNAHOWNA; CeiS Nd N-dADAINNE, cause- 
way of the river. 


KILASHEE; Cill & Si0@, church of the hill, 

Sid originally meant a fairy, but as it was 
the belief that fairies dwelt in the interior of 
nice hills, it came to signify a hill, The ancient 
name of Kilashee was Achadhcaorthain, ze., the 
field of the rowan tree. Kilashee was situated in 
the ancient territory of Maghtraigha. The feast 
of the holy virgin, Brinsioc of Moytra, Longford, 
is honoured on 29th May. 

Maghtraigha (Mog cydga), means plain of 
the strand or shore, in reference to the River 
Shannon, 
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KILASONNA; C1lL 4’ SONAV0, church of the 
mound, rampart, or palisade. 


KILCOMOCK; C1LL-04-CAMOS, St. Dé Camég’s 
Church. 

According to O’Donovan the patron saint of 
this parish should be St. Dé Camég, and not 
St. Domnick. One cartron of land, free of rent 
and taxes, was attached to Kill-daé-Camég. The 
Saint’s holy well was called Cloghree (CLoé 113), 
or “stone of the king.” It was probably near 
the Saint’s church, in the townland of Kil- 
comock, 


KILCURRY; COLL & CURRAIS, wood of the 
moor, 


KILDEREEN ; CO1LL OOIRKIN, wood of little derry. 


KILEEN ; COttLUin, little wood. 


KILFINTAN; Cill f£10NT4<A1N, St. Fintan’s 
Church, 

“The parish of Street,” says O’Donovan, 
“should be called Kilfintan, after St. Fintain, 
who was the original founder of it, and not from 
a country street town (Daile pparoe), which is 
not remarkable for its history or antiquity.” It 
is traditionally told that St, Fintain is interred 
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in a mound (ceann 4jto)* which is situate on the 
left-hand side of the road leading from Granard 
to Lismacaffrey, on the bank of a small river, 
near the latter place. St. Fintain’s feast-day 
falls on 10th October. Stations are performed 
at his holy well on the first Sunday in August. 
There were many saints of this name, notably 
St. Fintain of Cluain eidhneach, or the ivy lawn, 
whose feast is honoured on 17th February, and 
St. Fintain Munna of Tagmon (Tesé Munna, 
Munna’s Church or Cell, County Wexford), 
whose feast falls on 21st October. 


KILGLASS; Ciltl SUAS, grey church. 

KILINA; COILL AN FEADA, wood of the rushes. 

KILLINBORB; CO1ILLIN DODAR, dull little 
wood, 

KILLEENY; C1LLIN1°906€, little churches. 


KILLENURE; CO1LLIN AN 11641R, little wood 
of the yew tree. 


KILLEENDOWA ; CO1LLIN Ui OUbD4, O’Dowd’s 
little wood, 

Ui is the genitive of 6 which formerly meant 

grandson, but now means any male descendant. 


*ip é an c-sinm ata aipi—“ Kenard,” recté, ceann dyto, high 
head, 
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O-surnames are older and more numerous than 
Mac-surnames except in the north of Ireland. 
In the penal days when everything Irish was 
held in odium, many people dropped the 6 and 
the Mac prefixes to their names, To escape 
detection some translated the Mac and added 
it on to the end of their surnames, thus, 
MacStephen became Stephenson; MacNeill be- 
came Nelson; MacEdmond became Edmond- 
son. Another way of concealing the Mac was to 
change its cto g,thus Mag, which became united or 
incorporated with the ancestral name, MacCann 
then became Magann; MacRannel was written 
Magrannell; MacAuley became Magauley. This 
change could easily be made where the ancestral 
name began with a vowel or f aspirated, /, x, 7, 
sand d, 

If the surname in its Anglicised form begins 
with 4, then the Irish form of the name will, 
in most instances, take O. Thus Heslin in its 
Irish form is O h-€splin; Hart becomes 0 h-dipc; 
Harten, 0 h-Apcdin. The % is not part of the 
ancestral name but a euphonic letter put in 
between the two vowels. 

Most surnames which begin with Mal, Mul, 
etc,, take O as a prefix in their Irish forms, 
thus: Mallon in Irish isO Mealtdin; Muldoon 
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becomes 6 Maolotin; Malcolm, O Maot Colm, 
2.¢., one devoted to St. Columcille. 


KILLETRE; CO1LL €ATAR, central wood. 
Aughavaens (Aé00 thesdain), central field, 
situated in parish of Scrabby, County Cavan. 


KILLENAWAS; COI1LL 4N ANAS, soldiers’ wood. 

Situated near Clonbroney. 

O’Donovan found some difficulty in explain- 
ing this place-name. He gathered from the 
tradition of the people that formerly there was 
a quarrel between the O’Farrells and the Sheri- 
dans; that a section of O’Farrell’s followers 
concealed themselves in a wood at this place, 
and hence the name. Amshas is derived from 
am, not, and /os, rest, ze, one who has no rest, 
then it came to mean a hireling soldier. In 
Munster it signifies a hound, a beagle. 

Ossory (Amhas-righ) got its name from King 
Aengus Ambhas-righ, or Aengus of the king’s 
body-guard, because by King Aengus Ossory 
was exempted from taxes, but the men from it 
should compose the king’s body-guard, and 
hence its name.—O’ Halloran. 


KILLOE; C1Ll @6, church of yew tree. 
“Nn, Failbe 6 Cill e6 « scontae an Lonspopc 
ve Clana Ruigpe—June 30,” ae, St. Failbhe 
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(pronounced Falvy) from Killoe, in the County 
Longford, of Clan Rory. Feast-day, June 30th. 
Ruigridhe (Rory) was the grandfather of 
Fergus MacRoy, whose son Conmaic, by the 
famous Queen Meadhbh (pronounced Méve), was 
progenitor of the MacRannells and O’Farrells. 


KILMACANNON; COiLU mic CAanw+sAIN»N, 
MacCannon’s wood. 

KILMAHON; CitL mdtgamnds, MacMahon’s 
church. 

Situated in parish of Drumlish; there is an 
old grave-yard at this place, The surname 
Mahon is said to be derived from Matgamain, a 
bear. 

KILMAKINLAN; cCOilLL imc colNoeldsin, 
MacKinlan’s wood. 

KILMOYLE; Ci1LL MAOL, bald church, ze, church 
without a cross. 

This place is now Anglicised Newtownbond. 
The word Newtown enters much into Anglicised 
names, the name of the salt or foreigner who 
took possession of the place being affixed, thus, 
Newtownforbes, Newtowngore, Newtownhamil- 
ton, Newtownstewart, etc. 


KILNACARROW; COILL NA CORO, wood of 


the weir. 
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KILNATRUAN; CO1LLIN & T-SROTAIM, little 
wood of the streamlet. 


KILNASHEE; CO1LUL N44 Si, wood of the 
fairies, 


KILNASHAMOGE; CO1LL 14 SAMOS, wood of 
the sorrel, 


KILSHREWLY; COILL SRULLIDE, wood by the 
stream, 

“ People of the east and south-east of Ireland 
have a tendency to modify topographical names 
ending in ar, air, inn, to atl, wl; thus Loch 
Aininn, in Westmeath, is called Loch Ennill; 
Loch Uair is called Loch Uail or Owel. So 
sruthair (a stream) is pronounced in the south 
as well as in the east shkrule, shrewil, or 
shrowle,”—O Curry. 


KILSALLAGH; COILL SALAC, dirty wood; or 


Coilt Saileaé, wood of willow-trees, 


KILTYBEGS; COi1LLTe DEASA, little 
woods, 


KILTYCEARY; COILLTE Ui CIARA, O’Carey’s 
woods, 


KILTYCLoUCH; CO1LLTE CLOCACA, stony 
woods, 
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KILTYCON ;, CO1LLTE CON,* dogs’ woods, 


KILTYCREEVAGH; CO1LLTE CRAOKACA, 
branchy woods, 


KILTYREEHER; COILLTE R1IOTAR, woods of 
royal men.—O’ Donovan. 


KINARD; C1ONN AO, high head, 


KINKILLEW; C€ANN CO1LLEAD, head of wood: 
Coilt,t genitive colle and coillead; the 
latter is the form used in north of Ireland. 


KNAPAGH; CNAPAC, knolly land, 
KNAPOGE; CNApPO§, a knoll, a hillock; 


KNOCK; CNOC,a hill. 
Pronounced cpoc in Connaught. 
KNOCKAGH; CNOC @AC, hill of horses, 


KNOCKAGOWNA; CNOC & 5AMNA, hill of the 
calf, 


* Con, found in surnames, is the genitive of ci, meaning, 
figuratively, a hero; thus Confrey (MacConfraoich), hero of 
the heath. Conboy in Irish is 6 Conbuidhe, descendant of the 
tawny hero; ze., ci under the influence of Mac and 6 becomes 
Con: MacConmara (now MacNamara), descendant of the 
sea-hound, z.¢., a pirate. 

t+ £100, a wood. Fethard (fio0d Ayro), high wood. ffiod an 
bts, Finea. Wheery (fiovse or furdpe), wood, forest; situated 
in King’s County. f160na¢ (now Fenagh, County Leitrim), 
woody, Collough (Coilteac), arborous. It formed part of 
the Termon of Fenagh. 
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KNOCKAHAW; CNOC 4’ CATA, hill of the battle. 

KNOCKAHERKE; CNOC & CO1RCE, hill of the oats. 

KNOCKAMONEEN; CNOc @ 101N1M, hill of the 
little moor, fen, marsh. 


KNOCKAN; CNOC4AN, a hillock. 
Meatltcyan, a hillock; a place near Cloone, 
County Leitrim. 


KNOCKANBAWN; CnOCdN 04N, white hill, 
This place-name is being Anglicised by the 
people of parish of Clonbroney and neighbour- 
hood. 


KNOCKANBOY; CNOCAN bU10E, yellow hillock. 
KNOCKANEAN; CNOC &N é1%, hill of the bird 


KNOCKANURE; CNOC AN 111641R, hill of the 
yew tree, 


KNOCKASKEA; CNOC NA Sceice, hill of the 
lone bush. 


KNOCKAVOGUB; CNOC @ BEA AIN, hill of the 
trifle, 


KNOCKAWALKEY; CNOC & ALCO'1S, hill of 
the driving. —O’ Donovan. 


KNOCKBRACK; CNOC OREAC, speckled hill. 


KNOCKLAGHAN ; CNOC LEATAN, broad hill. 
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KNOCKLOUGHLIN; CNOC LOCLAINN, Loughlin’s 
hill, 


KNOCKMARTIN ; CNOC MARTAIN, Martin’s hill, 
KNOCKMODDY; CNOC MWMO0AD, dogs’ hill. 
KNOCKMORE; CNOC MOR, large hill. 
Knockmoy; Cnoc Mm4i§é, hill of the plain. 


KNOCKRAPPERY ; CNOC ROPAIRE, robbers’ hill 
or noisy hill. 


KNOCKROE; CNOC RAD, red hill. 


ACKAN; LedC41N, shelving 
side of hill. 


LaGHLoony; Leat CLU- 
NAVE, half lawns. 


LAKEFIELD; SUIRTIN RUAD, 
red little field. 
Lakefield is the fashionable name.— O'Donovan. 


LAMAGH; LEAMAC, abounding in elm. 


LANASKEA; LEG4NK Nd SCEAC, meadow of the 
white-thorns. 


LANESBORO’; DEAL ATA LISS, mouth of ford 
of flag, or At Liag Finn, ze, ford of the stony 


place of Finn MacCumhail, z.¢, Finn, the son of 
Cumhail. 
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This Finn who was a watrior, a hunter, and 
a poet, has left his name on many places in 
Ireland ; he was not a mythical being, as many 
think, but in the opinions of the learned O’Curry 
and O’Donovan, a real personage, who lived in 
the third century of the Christian era, and was 
slain, according to the Azzals, A.D. 284. This 
was one of the three famous fords of the ancient 
kingdom of Hy-Many(Wi Mainé),which stretched 
from the Shannon to Athenry, County Galway. 


LARAGH; UdsiTREAC, where a battle was fought; 
the site of anything, 
LARKFIELD; Cludin fFisedise. 
This place-name is completely Anglicised and 
all knowledge of the former name forgotten. It 
is in the parish of Scrabby. 


LEAB; LeE0D, a stripe of land. 
LECURRAGH ; LEAT CURRAC, half-curragh. 
LEDWITHSTOWN ; ODAILE AN Lewotsars. 


LEGAN; 114541M, a standing stone, a pillar- 
stone. 

The parish of Legan is better known by this 

name than by Killglass (CitL stap),* which was 


** The vicarage of Aharagh, value £1, was united to Kil- 
glass.” — Carlisle. 
L 
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the name of St. Eiche’s Church, which was the 
original Christian church of the parish. St. 
Fiche’s feast falls on 5th August. 


LEGGAGH; 14546, full of holes. 
LEHERY; Ledt 4’ nig, king’s half 
“The word Righ in many ancient tracts is 


often applied to a petty chief of one barony.” 
— Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many. 


LEITRIM; U1dT-ORUIM, grey ridge. 
This was the most ancient name of Tara hill. 


LENABOY; LEANd DUT0e, yellow holm or wet 
meadow. 


LENAMORE; LE4ANA MOR, large swampy 
land. 


LENAHAUN; LEANACAIN, a holm. 
LEANAHAUNS; LEANATOE, wet meadows. 


LENASKEA; LEAND NA SCEAC, meadow of the 
whitethorns. 


LETTERGEERAGH; LEITIR SCAORAC, hillside of 
the sheep. 

Leitir, derived from /eath, half, and tivim, dry, 
#.e.,a hill-slope half dry. In Connaught it de- 
notes a spewy hill down the side of which water 
trickles, —O' Donovan. 
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“O1 was an ancient Irish word for sheep, and 
dimelc (t.¢., 6¢-melg, or ewe-milk,) was the name 
oft the beginning of Spring, because that is the 
time the sheep’s milk comes.” In Christian 
times the beginning of Spring or F ebruary was 
called Mi na Féile Opigvoe, or the month of 
Brigid’s feast. “Februarius mensis, the month 
of expiation (because on the 15th of this month 
the great feast of expiation and purification, 
Februa, was held), February; until the time of 
the decemvirs the last month of the Roman 
year, afterwards the second.”—Smmzth’s Dict: 


LETTERGULLION; LEITIR cCuiLeAnn, hill-side 
of the holly tree. 

The holly was regarded as the first of trees, 
because it was used in making /ezrse, or axle- 
trees for chariots. “The close-grained holly, 
the choice of the wood,” this was the answer 
Gobban Saer made when asked to name the 
best wood in the forest. 


LETTERGONNELL; LeITIN CONAIL,* Conail’s hill- 
side. 


* Letterfyne (Leizip) fiadain), situated in parish of Kil- 
tubride, County Leitrim, means wild hill-side.—O’ Donovan. 
Gortletteragh (Sopict Leitpieac), field of the spewy hill- 
side,— ODonovan. 
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LIONMORE; Ldigin MOR, great spear. 

Leinster got the name Legin from the intro- 
duction of the broad-headed lance by Labhra 
Loingsech, one of its kings from Gaul. The 
termination ster is Danish—Bardic Hist. Ir. 


LISAGERNAL; LIOS & SERN, Gerlin’s fort. 


LISAHERTY; U0S & RADARTAIS, Rafferty’s 
fort. 


LISAKEARY; LIOS & CEARTAIS, Keary’s fort. 
In some of the old MSS. Cairbré’s descen- 
dants are called Kearys, spelled in Irish 0 Cryo. 


LISAKIT; LIOS & CATT, fort of the wild cat. 


The /os was common in the west, and the rath 
in the east, of Ireland. Another kind of fort was 
the dun, which, like the others, was circular in 
shape and built of large undressed blocks of stone, 
without cement. It had two walls, the space be- 
tween them sometimes filled with water. Under 
the dim was often a beehive-shaped lumber- 
room, which served as a protection against the 
enemy. One of the greatest of these stone forts 
is Dunangus, in the Aran Isles, built by Aengus, 
son of Umoir,a Firbolg chief, at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Dunseverick, in Antrim, 
built by the Milesians, is another. 
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According to Ven. Bede dun means a height, 

and the Gauls called an elevated place a dun; 

hence dunum marks the termination of the 

names of many of the towns of ancient Gaul, 

thus Lugdunum, now Lyons; Ceasarodunum, 

Tours; Novidunum, Noyan; Vindunum, Mans; 

Augustidunum, Autun; all built on elevated 
ground. 


LISAMEEN ; LEASA Mine, smooth forts. 
LISANANE; LIOS NA N-E4N, birds’ fort, 
LasAwWN ; L10S4N, little fort. 


LISANEDAN; LOS AN EA0AIN, fort of the 
brow of hill 


LISANISKE; LIOS AN 11SCE, fort of the water. 

Many place-names, into which esh, isk, usk, 

etc., enter, are derived from wirce, water. River 
Thames (Tath wip), slow water—Bourke. 


LISANORE; 1108 AN O1R, fort of the gold. 

Tighernmas, who reigned 939 B.C., was the 
first king to smelt gold. In his reign gold mines 
were discovered on the banks of the Liffy. 
Uachadan was his artist, “who fabricated cups 
and goblets of massy gold.” Aldergoid, another 
of these early kings, directed that ollamhs and 
doctors should wear a gold ring. “When 
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Charlemagne founded the universities of Paris 
and Pavia in the eighth century, John Scott 
and Claude Clement, both Irishmen, introduced 
the biretrum, or doctor’s cap, for the first time 
on the continent, and the gold ring as insignia 
of doctors.” —-O’ Halloran. 

All the gold ornaments preserved in the Royal 
Irish Academy prove that Ireland was formerly 
rich in gold. 

* An island rich, exhaustless is her store 
Of veiny silver and of golden ore.” 


LISANURE; LIOS AN 10041R, fort of the yew tree. 
The yew ranked among the chief trees. The 
Druids regarded it as sacred, and used it in 
their ceremonies. Of its timber, which was 
very plentiful, vessels were made; it was also 
much used in the manufacture of furniture. Red 
yew looked well in carving and ornamental 
work. “Upon the arches of the white-walled 
church are clusters of rosy grapes carved from 
ancient yew.” The church mentioned here was 
the Cathedral of Armagh, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.—/oyce. 
LISANURLAND; U1IOS 4N URLAINNE, fort of the 
spear, 
This was a spear with a curved blade, used by 
the Firbolgs, Lazghix (which gave Leinster its 
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name) is a flat, sharp-pointed spear; /aighin isthe 
diminutive of /d¢gh,another form of which is /dzdhe 
(pronounced Joy), used in cultivating the soil. 


LISAQUILL; U0S & CULL, fort of the hazel. 
The Brehon Laws in classifying trees places 
the hazel after the oak, which was regarded as 
the first of trees. The Irish Druids made use 
of the hazel in their ceremonies. Of the wood 
much use was made in building wicker-houses, 
while its fruit was used as an article of food. 
A dish of hazel-nuts was highly esteemed. St. 
Patrick was once given a present of “yellow- 
headed nuts and golden-yellow apples.” One of 
the blessings which fell on the country during 
the reign of a good king was a plentiful harvest 
of hazel nuts, and that blessing fell on Erinn 
during the reign of Cormac Mac Airt.* 


“Re Linn Copmare Me Apc 

Bi an paesal 50 h-sebinn az; 

Bi nao1 5-cno ai Sac cpaebin 

Asur noi b-preéro cpaebin sip 506 plate.” 
(During the reign of Corbmac MacArt 

The world was delightful and happy; 


Nine nuts grew on each twig, 


And nine score twigs on each rod.”) 
J BET OE ie es Ee ee eee 
* Cormac, or, more correctly, Corbmac, was the grandson 
of Conn of the Hundred Fights, and lived about the third cen- 


tury of the Christian era. 
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“The ancient Irish poets believed that there 
were fountains at the head of the chief rivers in 
Ireland, over each of which grew nine hazels, 
that those hazels produced at certain times 
beautiful red nuts which fell on the surface of 
the water, and that the salmon of the rivers 
came up and eat them, and the eating of them 
was the cause of the red spots on the salmon’s 
belly ; that whoever could catch and eat one 
of these salmon would be endued with the 
sublimest poetic intellect. Hence we often meet 
such phrases as these in ancient poems: ‘ Had 
I the nut of science’; ‘Had I eaten of the salmon 
of knowledge.’”—Cor. Gloss. 


LISARD; U0S AR, high fort. 


LISARDOWLING; U0S ARO ADLA, fort of the 
height of the orchard.— Four Masters. 
“In 1377 John O'Farrell, Lord of Anghaile, 
erected the castle of Lisardowling. 
“In 1383 John O'Farrell died at Lisardowling 
and was interred in Abbeylara.”—Four Masters. 


LISATINNE; L10S & TONNAIS, fort of the 
mound, 

LISAWARRIFF; U0S & MARLDEA, fort of the 
murder. 


LISAWLEY; U0S AthL4010, Awley’s fort. 
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LISBEG; 10S 0e4S, small fort. 


LISBRACK; LIOS DREAC, speckled fort, 
This was the former name of Newtownforbes. 


LISCAHILL; L10S CATAIL, Cahill’s fort, 
LISCORMACK; U10S CORDMAIC, Cormac’s fort. 
LISDUFF; LiOS OUD, black fort. 


LISFERRIDYBAWN; 1110S fedaRroda1s VAN, 
white Ferdy’s fort—O’ Donovan. 


LISGLASSICK ; LIOS SLASOS, fort of the water- 
wagtails, 

LIsLEA; LIOS LAT, grey fort. 

LisLum; iOS LOM, bare fort. 

LISMAGAWLEY; LIOS MIC AMALSADA, 
MacCawley’s fort. 


LISMAGOONEEN; LIOS Nd §-cCoinin, fort of 
the rabbits. 

O Coinin is a common surname; in places it is 
Anglicised, 


LISMICMANUS; L1OS tic méAsnu138, 
MacManus’ fort, 


LISMICMURROUGH; L1IOS M1C MURCADA, 
MacMurrough’s fort, or Murphy’s fort, 


LISMORE; LIOS MOR, large fort, 
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LISNABO; LIOS N& bO, fort of the cow. 
LISNACREEvy; LIOS Nd CRAODKE, branchy fort. 


LISNACUSH; U10S N& CO1S, fort of the trunk of 
tree, 


LISNAGREE; 110S N14 §-CRU10, fort of the cattle. 
“i porbe aigt 00 crloo aét aen bo,” ze., “he 
had no cattle but one cow.” “The word cpoo, 
here used signifying cattle, is the origin of the 
word Cro, Croo or Croy, in our old laws denoting 
fine, mulct or satisfaction for murder or other 
crimes, such fines having anciently been paid in 
cattle.".—Dr. Todd. 


LISNAGRISH; UOS Nd S15, fort of the embers, 


LISNAHANATHEN; Ui0S4AC 4N eVOAIN, fort of 
the brow of hill—O' Donovan. 


LISNAHELTA; LIOS NA h-e1LTe, fort of the doe. 
“Ocup po mapbad ré pip 0é5 06 Rags ann 
bed. Cat mhoige Sleéc an byt Ata Veips, 45 
Alle na h-elta, 6p Dhealac na Dertige, ainm 
in Gata pin.”—Annals of Loch Cé. “And there 
were sixteen men of the O’Reilly family killed 
there also, This was the Battle of Magh Slecht, 
on the brink of Ath Dearg (the Red Ford), at 
Alt-na-h-Eillti (the Hill of the Doe), over Bealach 
na Beithige (the road of the birch).”—O’ Curry. 
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LISNALAPPA; iOS na Leavota, fort of the 
bed (grave). 

This fort is in the townland of Mullanroe, 
parish of Scrabby. In ancient times some old 
warrior was buried here,and hence the name, In 
these days people were sometimes buried stand- 
ing. When Cuchullain was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Muirtheimnhe, he ordered his 
charioteer to place his body standing against a 
neighbouring corrazg, or rock, his sword in his 
hand, his shield raised up, and his two spears by 
his left side. The hero, Eoghan, killed at the 
battle of Lena, was buried erect, his lance by 
his shoulder, his helmet on his head, his coat of 
mail on his body, and his sword in his hand. 
Circular cairns of earth and stone were raised 
over these graves. “Locus lapidibus obruendus 
ubi fanguis humanus sparsus est.” 


LISNAMUCK; U10S NA MUC, fort of the pigs. 

LISNANAGH; U0S Nd n-edC, fort of the troops, 
cavalry; or it might mean fort of the appari- 
tion.— TZ. Concannon. 

LISNANANE; L10S Nd N-€4N, fort of the 


birds. 
LISNAVADDY; LOS NA MADAD, fort of the 


dogs. 
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LISRATIGAN; LIOS REACTACAIN, Ratigan’s fort. 
This place is being Anglicised “Tinker Hill.” 


LIsRYAN; L10S R141N, Ryan’s fort. 
LISROE; LIOS RUAD, red fort. 


LisTacuM; L10S 0ACOMA, St. Dachoma’s fort. 
LIsTOBET; L10S T100010, Theobald’s fort. 
LISTRAHEE; LIOS TRAC AOOA, Hugh’s fort 


LISTRIENAGH; LIOS ORAISNEAC, blackthorn fort. 

’Oeats is another word for thorn and is found 

in the place-name Dalkey, which is an Irish- 

Danish word made up of the Irish oeals, and 

the Danish “ey.” Oealsinniz, ze, thorn island, 
is the Irish name of the place. 


LIVERAUN; LiDeEARAN, a leveret. 

The ordinary Irish word for a hare is getrr- 
Shiadh, which literally means a short deer. Pata 
is another term for a hare, and is derived from 
pot, the foot, and ¢d, silently, because silently 
does the hare tread the ground.—Cov. Gloss. 


LONGFIELD; SORT FADA. 


LONGFORD; LONSPORT wi FeEARSAIL, the 
camp or fortress of O’Farrell. 
The military barracks covers the site of this 
fortress. 
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Longford formerly formed part of the royal 
province of Meath, which was formed by Tuathal 
Teachtmar about the year 85 of our era, and 
called Feaponn Duyro Rig Cipeann, or mensal 
land of the King of Erinn. 

Archdall derives this name from dt faa, 
z.é, the long ford, in reference to the River 
Camline, but Archdall quotes no authority, and 
was, according to O’Donovan, a bad authority 
himself. If Longford got its name from the 
ford in the Camline, then its present Anglicised 
name is correct, “In 1430 Eoghan O’Neill, ac- 
companied by the chiefs of his province, marched 
with a great army into Anghaile. He went first 
to Sean-Longphort and from that to Coillsallach 
where he resided for some time.”—Four Masters. 

This quotation, taken from the Maséers, shows 
its correct spelling and meaning. 

Longford, as a townland, contained three car- 
trons of land south of the River Camline. From 
this it is seen that the part of the town north 
of the Camline Bridge cannot correctly be called 
Longford. 

LONGFORD BRIDGE; OROICEAD LONSpPuinc.* 

Drogheda got its name from the bridge over 
the Boyne—Oypioiteao-dca. 


* Lonsporit, an inferior kind of fortress or castle, - Journa 
of Royal Society of Antiquaries. 
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LOUGHAN ; LOCAN, a pond. 
But Ldé4n chaff: Cloonloghan (CLusin-L6éé1n), 
field of chaff. 


LOUGHAHURRY; LOC 4 CURRAIS, lake of the 
curragh. 


LOUGHANCRAG; LOCAN CRAISE, pond of the crag. 


LOUGHANEUGE; LOCAN €15€, pond of death. 


LOUGHANAPEAST; LOCAN Nd OPEIST, pond of 
the worms. 

Loughanapeiste (Locén no péryte), or Lake of 
the serpent, was the ancient name of Fenagh 
Loch, County Leitrim. Fenagh itself was called 
Cnoc-no-piog, or Hill of the kings. 


LOUGHBANNOW; LOC DAND, lake of the sucking 
pigs. 
LOUGHDURCAN; LOC OUARKCAIN, Durkan’s lake. 


LoucH Gowna; LOC Samnda, lake of calf. 

This lake got its name from a well in the 
townland of Rathbracken called Tobsp Satine, 
which is one of the sources from which the lake 
gets its supply of water. Tradition gives the 
lake and the well a name the origin of which I 
consider too absurd to be inserted here, It is 
said that Loch Gamhna covers an area of about 
1,200 acres. 


Loc rib, (Lough Ree). 
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LOUGHILL; Ledmh Coit, elm wood. 


LOUGHMURLE; LOC miR1156e, lake of the 
marsh, 


LOUGHNAGOWER ; LOC Nd N-SA04R, lake of 
the goats. 


LOUGHREE; LOC £10, Ribh’s Lough.—O’ Donovan. 
In the reign of Lughaidh, who was the son of 
Clothra, who lived about the first century of the 
Christian era, the lakes Neagh and Ree began 
to make their appearance, the one emptied itself 
into the Bann, the other into the Shannon. 
Ribh is probably derived from Rheba, the name 
of a place (mentioned on Ptolmy’s Map) near 
Loughree.—/Jour, of Royal Soc. of Antigr. 


LOUGHSEEDAN ; LOC Sé710e41N, squally lough. 
LOUGHSLANE; LOC St1Ne, Slane’s lough, 


LURGAN ; LURSAN, leg-shaped. 
This place is now Anglicised Spring-pork. 


LUROCKSFIELD; ACAD LURAIS. 


LYNEEN ; Ldignin, little Leinster. 
A fancy name.—O’ Donovan. 
Leinster was anciently called Cuige Laighean, 
or the Province of Spears. 


A 


| EELTENAGH; maoit 
 cTeAanac, bare hill. 

In a letter written to 
John O’Donovan in 1837, 
Father Farrelly, then Parish Priest of Ard- 
agh, stated that Killenlastragh was the place 
where, according to tradition, St. Lupait threw 
the gleaming embers from her bosom. Some 
writers translate Meeltenagh “harmless fire,” and 
state that this was the place where the story of 
the gleaming embers originated. But the tradi- 
tion of the people of Ardagh, told by Father 
Farrelly in the year 1837, cannot be disregarded. 


MEELICK; MiteCc, insulated piece of land. 
MELKERNAGH ; MOLCeARNAIS, Carney’s hill. 


MINARD; Min ARKO, high shrubbery. 
176 
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MOATFARRELL ; MOTA UT FEARZAIL. 

Moat-Farrell was the place where the kings 
of Anghaile were formerly inaugurated. On 
an appointed day the newly-elected chief rode 
a richly caprisoned charger to the place of 
inauguration. There, surrounded by the sub- 
chiefs, bishops, abbots, poets, brehons, etc., the 
hereditary ollamh read aloud the law and the 
ancient customs, which the elected swore to 
observe and to rule his people justly. A wand 
straight and white was then placed in the hand 
of the newly-elected, standing on the inaugural 
stone, The straightness of the wand was to 
him a sign that his public conduct should be 
straight or just; while its whiteness told him 
that it should be without stain. With this wand 
in his hand, he turned three times from right 
to left, and three times from left to right, in 
honour of the Holy Trinity. Then, as a sign of 
submission, the Chief Marshal put a sandal on 
his foot. Beginning with the senior all in turn 
pronounced his surname loudly, and this ended 
the ceremony. The horse and trappings, and 
royal robes, according to custom, became the 
property of the Chief Marshal. 

O'Farrell, sometimes written O fipgil (and 
now Anglicised Freel, without the prefix O), 
was a common name in Tirconnell, M 
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MOATAVALLEY; MOTA SN VEALAIE, moat by 
the road. 


MOANBEG; MO1iNn DEAS, small bog. 
MOANARD; MON SRD, high bog. 
MOANDUFF; mOim OUD, black bog 
MOANMORE; mMO1iN MOR, large bog. 
MOHERAVEEN ; MOCAIRE Min, smooth plain. 
MOLLY; MOLA?10€, brows of hill. 


MOLLYGLASS; MOLATHE SLASA, green brows. 
MOLLYROE; MOLAVOE RUMOD4A, red brows. 


MONABULL; MOM N4 BPOLL, bog of the holes. 
MONADARAGH; M01N NA DARAC, bog of the oaks. 


MONASCALLAGHAN; MO1IN CASA CEALLACAM, 
bog of Callaghan’s cataract. 

Essaun (Caysn), little cataract. The Salmon 
Leap at Ballyshannon was formerly called Assa- 
roe (Cap-cod-Rtiard), or the Cataract of Red 
Hugh. This Hugh was high king whose 
daughter, Macha, with her €6 muin, or neck 
jewel, marked out the ground on which was 
raised the great fortress of Emain, about 330 B.C. 
Emain (derived from €6 muin), by dropping the 
a of the article and aspirating the 7, dn Emain, 
becomes x-Emhain, ze, Navan, the name by 
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which the great fortress is now known. Scardan 
(Scépo4n), in parish of Kiltubride (CitL Trobparo, 
z.é., Church of the Well), Eouny Leitrim, means 
a cascade,—O’ Donovan, 


MONEEN ; m01nin, small bog. 


MONEYHOOLIVAN; mMO1n ui Swu1lledaddin, 
Sullivan’s bog, 

Stilleabain is derived from rtit, eye, and 
oubdn, dark; Sullivan then means dark-eyed. 
Canavan, derived from ceann, head, and oubén, 
means dark head or dark-haired. Donovan, ie. 
oonnabéin, is derived from oonn, brown, and 
oub4n; Donovan, then, means dark-brown com- 
plexion.— Tongue of the Gael. 


MONEYFODA; Mune FA04, long shrubbery. 
MONEYLAGGAN ; MONAIO LASAM, hollow bog. 


MONKSTOWN; OAILE NA MANAC. 

Manach is a Gaelicised form of the Latin 
monachus, Ctoé-baile-na-manaé was the former 
name of Clough, in the parish of Abbeylara, 
because there was a monastery here, a branch 
house of the monastery in Abbeylara, to which 
it paid yearly tithes of corn value forty shillings. 


MostrIM; meatus TRUM, fertile ridge. 
This place-name is seldom seen except in 
Church Records, The place is better known by 
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the name Edgeworthstown, after the Edgeworth 
family, who have been living here for the past two 
or three hundred years. Maria Edgeworth,a mem- 
ber of this family, wrotewell in the English tongue: 

About twenty perches to the west of the 
ruins of the old Abbey (about which I could 
gather nothing), is St. Bearach’s (Barry) holy 
well, now unknown and unheeded. He was the 
same who lived at Tarmonbarry. St. Bearach 
was probably the patron saint of Meathustruim. 
This parish is now (I think) under the tutelage 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, feast 15th August. 
Dr. Healy tells us that every diocesan patron 
and almost every parochial saint had his holy 
well, of which the memory is now sometimes 
lost. I believe St. Barry and his holy fountain 
no longer hold a place in the memory of the 
people of Mostrim. Perhaps some pious person 
reading this might clear away the choking weeds 
and grass and place beside the well some me- 
mento of St. Barry. This simple act would 
revive some knowledge of the saint and help to 
perpetuate his memory, unhappily sinking into 
oblivion. It will be seen in another part of this 
little work, what the late Mr. Fagan, of Lisma- 
caffrey, did out of veneration for St. Fintain and 
his holy fountain. dp deip an Ayto-Riog Fo porb 
anam Concobaip apt fead 14 propipardeacta. Amen. 
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MOUNT Davis ; clLuain cRreath, lawn of wild 

_ garlic. - 

Moy; 4&5, a plain. 

MOYBEG; MAS VEUS, little plain, 

MOYBRACKERY; MSH OREeACRAIEE, speckled 
plain. 

This was the ancient name of Street. 

“Sraid (Street) of Maghbreacraighe was burned 
by the Baron of Delvin, both Church and houses 
and many preying and burning committed be- 
twixt them, to wit the Nugents and Herberts in 
1465.’—Four Masters. 

“The castle of Maghbreacraighe stood at the 
village of Street and was broken by O Fearghail 
(O'Farrell), and MacHerbert’s son killed 455.” 

This parish should bear a name which would 
perpetuate the memory of St. Fintain, who was 
probably the founder of it. 


MOYDARAGH ; MASH OARAC, field of oaks. 


Moybow; mds O0umds, plain of mound. 
Cill-Modhint (St. Modhint’s Church) was the 
ancient name of Moydow. St. Modhint died 
' gt, his feast falls on 12th February. Clann 
Auliffe O’Fearghail had a castle at Moydow, 
they owned also the churches of Moydow, 
and Kilashee and Abbeydearg. St. Modhint’s 
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Church was destroyed by fire in the year 1155. 
“4 grap co ‘ourha Oichroen ait 4 pul in chpor 
apsne,” ae, “and westward to the mound of 
Ochiden,a place where there is a celebrated cross.” 
“This passage settles the signification of the 
word ‘outha, which enters into the composition 
of many topographical names in Ireland, and 
which O’Brien, and after him, O’Reilly, explain a 
‘place of gaming,’ Its true meaning is a mound, 
a tumulus.”—Wennius, edited by Dr. Todd. 

MoyvGH; M4§, a plain. 

MovycLass; MA&§ S48, green plain. 

MOYNE; MA1$1%, little plain. 

MoyraTH; M&S RATE. 

MUCKINAGH; MINCEANAC,a placewhere pigs feed. 

MUCKINISH; MUC 1N1S, hog’s island. 

MULLABAWN; MULLAC DAN, white summit. 

MULLACLAR; MULLAC CLAIR, top of the plain. 

MULLAGH; MULLAC, a summit. 


MULLAHAWORNEEN; MULLAC 4’ MwMmeRNiN, hill 
of the lover. 


MULLAGHNASHEE; MuULLAC Nd SOE, hill of 
the fairies. 


MULLALOGHER; MULLAC LUACRAC, sedgy height. 
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MULLANROE; mintleann RUd°0, red mill. 

Teine Maolotiin was the former name of this 
townland ; it means Muldoon’s fire. Part of 
this townland, which is large, was called Cloon- 
erla (Cluain-r14p\La), because it belonged to one 
of the Nugents who lived in Aughnagarron, be- 
low Thomas R. Reilly’s. He built on a bank of 
good land and the avenue leading to his place 
is plainly visible. The Nugents got large pos- 
sessions in Longford in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and Mary. 


MULLAGHAWOCKRISH ; MULLAC 4’ MACRUAIS, 
hill of the amusement; or Mullaé an Macnury, 
7 taking the place of n,as in the case of cpoc 
for cnoc.— 7. Concannon. 

This hill is at Henry Rodger’s, in the town- 
land of Derrycassan, on the shores of Loch 
Gowna. It was formerly a place where the 
youth assembled for amusement. 


“And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went 


round.” 


When Dopping, the landlord, took possession 
of Derrycassan and its neighbourhood, this plea- 
sure ground became deserted, and the amuse- 
ments there a thing of the past. One would 
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imagine Goldsmith was describing this place 
when he wrote :— 
‘‘ Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green !” 


MULLAWORNA; MuULLAC MoiRNe, Moran’s 
hill—O’ Donovan. 


MULLANALACTA; MULLAC NA LEdACTA, high 
ground of the monuments. 


“ Teacht, cognate with the Latin /ectus, means 
a honorary monument of any kind, generally a 
heap of stones.’—O’ Donovan. 

A leacht marked the graves of distinguished 
foreigners, also the graves of those who died by 
the sword, Great warriors were buried erect 
that they might fight, even in death, against 
their enemies. 

This was the Druidical burial ceremony :— 
The corpse being placed in the grave, the Chief 
Seanchuidhe read aloud the pedigree of the 
deceased down to its source, then the Chief 
Bard, or Ard-fileadh sang a caoine, the words 
of which told of the bravery, honour, and hospi- 
tality of the deceased. A cry was then raised 
by all present, which terminated with each one 
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burial ‘ceremony was told in these words: “’Oo 
pinde 4 Lor apur 4 Lease,” ze, “they recited his 
apotheosis and raised his leacht.”— O'Halloran. 


MULLANGEE; muttleann g01te,* a wind 
mill, 
This place is convenient to Granard. 
“Gerald O’Farrell of Leitrim possessed many 
cartrons along with the windmill juxta Gran- 
ard.”—IJnguzsitions of Elizabeth, 


*Saoitin, the diminutive form of 540%, enters into surnames 
and is Anglicised Wyndham, 
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ee); EWTOWN; baile nad. 


SF iy: 
; NEWTOWNBOND; Cill 
‘iz MOL, bald church, or church 
\¢ without a cross. 

NEWTOWNCASHEL; COR 
na Oumca, round hill of 
the cauldron. 


NEWTOWNFORBES (sometimes CASTLE FORBES) ; 
10S DREAC, speckled fort. 

“This name (MacFirbhisigh), however, has 
been modernised to Forbes and the green mound 
that marks the site of the Castle of the old 
seanachie clan is known as ‘Castle Forbes.”” 

This quotation carries our minds and imagi- 
nations away to another castle (now a heap of 
debris) of the same name near Iniscrone, in 


County Sligo. This castle was built by the 
186 
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MacFirbhisigh in 1560, in the townland of 
Leacan (which means shelving hill-side), on the 
banks of the River Muaidh (now Moy). 

From Dathi, the last pagan monarch of Erinn, 
who, according to O’Curry, was killed in 427 A.D.,at 
the foot of the Alps, were descended the learned 
family of the MacFirbhisigh, who were profes- 
sional and hereditary historians, genealogists, 
bards, and seanachies to the princes of Con- 
naught. 

By a member of this family, Gilla Isa Mor 
MacFirbhisigh, was compiled, in 1416, the great 
Book of Lecan (an extract from which, given to- 
wards the end of this book, explains the origin 
and antiquity of the place-name Inny [River]). 
The Book is now in the library of the Royal 
Irish Academy. The Chronicum Scotorum (com- 
menced in Galway in 1650), and the Book of 
Genealogies* can claim for their author, Dubhal- 
tach, or Dudley, the last, and probably the 
greatest, of the learned family of the Mac- 
Firbhisigh. 

The story of the death of Dubhaltach Mac- 
Firbhisigh is sad to narrate. In the year 1670, 


*asup cupard psitibne an Leabait cevona 00 mopusad 
ZLoipie De asup v0 Seunath wil vo Cac 1 ccoitéinne,” z.e., And 
the cause of writing the same book is to increase the glory of 
God and to give knowledge to all men in general. 
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in the very heat of the penal laws, the famous 
old scholar was travelling to Dublin to visit 
Robert, the son of Sir James Ware. At the vil- 
lage of Dunflin, in the parish of Skreen,* County 
Sligo, he took lodgings for the night. While 
sitting in his room a man named Crofton en- 
tered the shop and began to take liberties with 
a young female behind the counter. She, to 
check his freedom, drew his attention to the 
old man in the next room, whereupon Crofton 
snatched a knife from the counter and, rushing 
into the room, plunged it into the heart of 
MacFirbhisigh. “Thus at the hand of a wanton 
assassin ended the life of the last of the regularly 
educated and most accomplished masters of the 
history, antiquities and laws and language of 
ancient Erinn.”—O' Curry. 

But to return to Castle Forbes of Lecan 
MicFirbhisigh. It was knocked down many 
years ago by an “improving” landlord, and a 
mound of rubbish is all that now remains.-to 
mark the spot where once stood the castle of 
Clan MacFirbhisigh, the home of native wit, 
worth and learning.— Smyth. 


*Skreen means a shrine; thus Tullynascreen (Tulaig na 
Scpine), in parish of Killenummery (CitL an ummaitie, ie, 
Church of the ridge), County Leitrim, means holm of the 
shrine. —O’ Donovan, 
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NOUGHAVEL ; NUK CONSVAIL, new habitation. 


Congbhail is derived from con, together, and 
baile,a home. Nuadhcongbhail was the ancient 
name of the town of Navan; there was also 
a place of this name in Westmeath, on the 
borders of Longford. St. Fachtna, of whom 
nothing is now remembered, was patron. The 
Nuadhcongbhail in County Longford is situated 
on the shores of Loch Ribh (Ree). 


KM GHILL; eOCailt, yew 
wood. 

The archer’s destructive 
long bow was made from 
yew wood. The yew takes 
a long time to come to matu- 
rity, and is said to be destructive on bees. The 
yew tree was formerly very plentiful and has 


given to many places its name, 
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ARKA; pdA1IRCE, pasture 
fields. 


PARKAROWLEY; pdA1RC 
ui ROTLAIN, Rowley’s field. 


PARKALEEN ; pdIRC & Lin,* 
flax field. 


PARKEEN ; PAIRCIN, little pasture field. 


PARKNAGRANN ; PAIRC NA F-CRAMNN, pasture 
of the trees. 


PALLAS; AN ALAS, a palace, a fairy place. 
PALLASMORE; PALAS MOR, large palace. 


* From tion, flax, comes téine, a linen garment; a shirt. 
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PORTANURE; PORT AN 1U0AIR, bank of the 
yew tree. 
tuba is derived from ex, good, and barr, the 
top, ze, good or evergreen top. 


PowLas; PdSLAS. 
This is a fancy name given to the townland 
of Moorhill by Parson Bond.—O’Donovan, 


PROSPECT; TODAR, a well. 
This place is near Bunlaghy. 


PRUCKLISH; OROC LA1SE, badger’s warren. 
From Dpoc, a badger, is derived the surname, 
Brogan (Opdséin). 


PULLAGH ; POLLAc, full of holes, 
PULLABOY; POLLA b111°0E, yellow holes. 


PULLAGHDOOEY; POLL &’ 0116419, hole of the 
black colouring stuff. 

This place got its name from a black sub- 
stance found down deep in bogholes, and which 
was used for dying purposes. It produced a 
dull black colour which was improved by a mix- 
ture of oak. Pullaness (Poll an Cara, hole or 
pond of the Cascade), between Rathmore and 
Aughnacliff, in parish of Columcille, 
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PURTHAWAHERA; PORT A THACAIRE, bank of 


the plain. 
Now contracted to Purth. 


PURTANEOCHT ; PORT AN ECOCTA, bank of the 
breast. 

It is on the road between Leitrim and Car- 
rick-on-Shannon. The original name of Carrick- 
on-Shannon was Capad Opioma Rupe, ze. Weir 
of the Watery Ridge.—Four Masters. 


UAKER ISLAND; or1tedn-na- 
Seact -’0-TedAMpurt, Island of 
the Seven Churches; now Inis Clo- 
thrann in Lough Ree. 

The churches are as follows :— 
(a) Temple Diarmid. 
(6) Temple Clogas, or Square Belfry. 
(c) Temple Muire, or Lady’s Church. 


(7) No name known. 
(e) Church of the Dead. 


(7) Templemore. 
(g) No name known. 
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ATHWALDRON: RAT 
UdLORON, Waldron’s fort: 


y 


RENAGHAN; RAITNEACAN 
a fern shrubbery. 


Mackanranny (Meacan pait- 
mige, Land of parsnips and of 
fern), situated near Mount Temple, County 
Westmeath.—O Donovan. 
RENAGHANBAWN; RAITNEACAN bn, white 
fern shrubbery. 
This place is now Anglicised Fern-borro’. 
RHYNE; 01NM, a division. 
In parish of Killoe. 
RINARNEY; RINN AIRNENO, point of the sloe- 


trees, 
This is a point opposite Saints’ Island in Loch 
Ribh (Ree), It is now written “Arnee Point” 
193 N 
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on the map. Officials in the pay of the English 
Government have done their part in the work of 


Anglicisation. 
RINCOOLAGH; RINN CtiLAC, corner point. 


RINE; fiNN, a headland. 

Lough Rinn, near Mohill,* got its name from a 
neck of land stretching into the lake. On this 
headland was built one of the castles of Mumctip 
Eola (de, the people of Eolas, who was the 
thirty-seventh in descent from Conmac, who 
was the progenitor of all the Conmaicne). This 
castle was in the possession of Melaghlin Mac- 
Rannal (Reynolds), who owned many cartrons 
of land. It is worthy of note that Maelsechlainn, 
which means one devoted to St. Sechnall, who 
was the founder of the church of Dunshaughlin, 
County Meath, was pronounced Melaghlin, and 
is now Anglicised Malachy, as a Christian name, 
and MacLaughlin as a surname. 


RINNENY; roinn G1TN¢€, Enna’s divi- 
sion.—O’ Donovan. 


RINGOWNEY ; ROINN FAMNAIES, calf’s division. 


RAHANISKE; R&T AN SCE, fort of the water. 


* Mohill means soft land; its former name was Maotait Mana- 
cin, z.e., the Mohill where St. Manchin had his monastery, to 
distinguish it from other places of the name Maotail. 
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RAMOGE; RSC M015, Moge’s fort.—O’ Donovan. 


RATH; RAC, an artificial mound. 
RAITH ; RAT, same meaning, 


RATHARNEY; R&T AIRNEAD, fort of the sloe- 
tree. 
Rathclittagh (Rat cleiceaé, fort of the plumes 
or feathers), situated near Rathowen, County 
Westmeath. 


RATHBAWN; R&T DAN, white rath. 
— Réé Lupe was the former name of Charle- 
ville, in County Cork. 


RATHBRACKEN; RSC OREACAIN, speckled fort. 


RATHCLINE; R&C CLAOIN,* sloping rath. 

The inversion of this name will give Chenrah 
(CLaon-R4t), a townland in parish of Columcille. 

O’Quinn (O Cunn), Lord of Rathcline, had 
a castle near the hill of Rathcline; it was 
destroyed by Cromwell. Within the parish 
boundary is Inchenagh, an island of sixty acres. 
In the year 1831 there were six human habita- 
tions and thirty-five souls on this island. Weav- 
ing linen and making frieze was the industry. 


Crummey (Cpiomai9, inclining ground), a townland in parish 
of Kiltubride, County Leitrim. Gortnawaun (Soyit na bpdn, 
field of the slopes), situated on side of Sliabhaniarainn, also 
in parish of Kiltubride. 
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RATHCOR; R&C CORK, odd fort. 


RATHCRONAN; ROC CRONAIM, Cronan’s fort. 

“Jn 1166 Matudan, grandson of Cronan, Lord 
of Cairbré Grabha (now barony of Granard) was 
killed at Granard.”—Four Masters. Probably 
the Cronan mentioned in this quotation owned 
the rath and made it his fortress. The greater 
part of the present town of Granard is situated 
in Rathcronan. 


RATHMORE; R&T MOR, large fort. 


RATHRAY; R&T RIAC, grey fort. 
Now Foxhall. 


RATHSALLA; R&T SALAC, dirty fort. 

Satacan, full of mire, now Sollaghan, parish 
of Scrabby, County Cavan. ‘db4n, in parish of 
Ballyloughloe (Date Loéa Lusta), now Mount 
Temple, County Westmeath, has same mean- 
ing.—O’ Donovan. 


RINROE; RINN KUO, red point. 


RINROOEY; RiNN RuvA, point where the plant 
called rue grows. 


RINVANNY; RiNNnN VeAdANNAIsEe, point of the 
peak or headland. (Mount) Wephinn is derived 
from xéimh, bright (Dinneen, p. 518), and bheann 
a peak or summit. Bex Nevis, the highest moun- 
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tain in Scotland, has the same meaning. Beann 
Gulban (now Ben Bulbin, near Sligo), where 
Conaill Gulban was fostered. Beanna Beola, 
Twelve “Pins” (Bens) of Beola, in Connemara. 
Larr-na-Beinne is the name of the summit of 
Slabh-an-tarainn in the County Leitrim. From 
barr, the top, comes beretta. Cul bin (now Culvin, 
in parish of Street), back of peak.—O’ Donovan. 


ROBINSTOWN ; Teine PODAIL, fire of the tribe. 

This townland got its name from a great fire 
around which the tribe gathered. The Druids 
lighted fires on May-day and drove cattle be- 
tween them, with incantations, as a safeguard 
against diseases of the coming year; hence 
Dealcaine (May-day) is derived from Bza/, an 
idol god, and ¢ezne, fire. 

The Druids, instructed by St. Patrick, put 
out these fires on the Ist May, and lighted them 
on St. John’s eve, 23rd June, in honour of that 
Saint. This custom (now dying out) is very 
old, for the ceine féile Coin, ze. the fire of the 
Feast of John the Baptist, is mentioned in books 
of the tenth century. 


ROCKFIELD; PAIRC NA CARRAIFE. | 
This place is now Anglicised Dalystown, 
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ROSDUFF; ROS OUD, black wood. 

Ror means also promontory. Ros-dé-shoileach, 

2.2. promontory of the two willow-trees, was the 

ancient name of the city of Limerick.—O’ Flaherty. 


RooA ; Ru, red bog. 


ROOSE; RUA, abounding in rue, which is a 
plant with a bitter taste. 


ROSMODDY; ROS MMOD, dogs’ wood. 
ROSROE; ROS RUD, red wood. 
ROSSAN ; ROSAN, small wood, shrubbery. 


RUSSAGH ; ROS e@A4C, wood of the steeds. 

This place is in the parish of Rathowen, or 
rather Russagh was formerly joined to Rathowen. 
“MacRustaing,a famous jester, was buried in Rus- 
sagh. It is said no woman can look at his grave 
without uttering a foolish laugh.”—Kuno Meyer. 

MacRustaing was the maternal brother of 

St. Coemain Brec, and was probably an eccle- 
siastic, as he is spoken of as one of the eight 
distinguished scholars of Armagh, about the 
year 740. St. Coemain Brec, Abbot of Roseach, 
died 14th September, 615 A.D.—Dr. Todd. 

There are at Russagh the ruins of an old 
church and graveyard, also a mount on which 
grows a bush said to be the centre of Ire- 
land, —O' Donovan, 


AINT’S ISLAND; oitedn 
¥ nd nNAaom. 

After the dissolution of the 
{ monastery, built by St. Ciaran 
in 554, on this island, a convent 
was erected in the thirteenth 
century, by Sir H. Dillon, for 
the Poor Clares, called the “Convent of Beth- 
lehem.” In 1642 some soldiers made a raid on 
the island, but the nuns made good their escape 
to another island called since then, Nuns’ Island. 
Dillon of Kilkenny West having heard of this 
outrage, collected his followers, attacked and 
killed the soldiers. In the library at Oxford 
is preserved a book of annals written on this 
Island by Augustine MacGraidin, who died in 
1405. The island is now connected with the 


mainland by a causeway. 
199 
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SALLOW ISLAND; O1LE4N Nd SAILEOS, island 
* — of the little willow or sallow trees. 
Saileog is the diminutive of saz/, which is 


derived from the old Irish word sof//dz, soft. 
SCRAMOGE; SCREAMO$S, an excrescence. 


SCREEBOGE; SCREAVDOS, underwood, also a 
marsh. 


SHANMULLAGH; S@dN-MuULLAE, old summit. 
Sean cuaé, old round hollow; situated in 
Tirerrill, County Sligo. A branch of the 
learned family of the O’Duigenans lived here; 
they wrote the (now lost) Book of Glenda- 
lough.—O Curry. 


SHANTUM; S@&N-TOM, old thicket. 


SHARVOGE; SCARDOS, bitter grass. 
SHLIGAN ; SUPTedN, a little road. 


SHREEROE; STO RUAD, literally, red fairy. 

As it was thought that fairies had their cip- 
na n-65, or heaven, in the interior of hills, hence 
rid, a fairy, came to mean a fairy-hill. <n c-Sid 
mon, great hill; a remarkable excrescence in the 
parish of Kiltoghert, County Leitrim.—O’ Dono- 
van. 


SHREWAN; SRUTAIN, a rivulet. 
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SHREWANFILAN; srutdin vAO01SeALLAIN, 
Boylan’s rivulet. 

This is the name of a stream in Upper 

Creevy, parish of Abbeylara. Spotén means a 


little fish-stream. 


SLIEVE; $1140, a mountain, also a moor; some- 


times applied to upland covered with heath. 


SLIEVE CAIRBRE; SUAD CAIRORE.* 

This was the name of the mountainous 
district to the north of the barony of Granard. 
It was called after Cairbré, the eldest son 
of Niall of the Nine Hostages. Part of this 
mountainous district is very barren, owing, it is 
said, to St. Patrick’s curse for the grave insult 
he received from those who offered him a dressed 
hound for dinner. This ridge of hills, commenc- 
ing at Cairn-hill and stretching into Colum-cille, 
and Drumard, formed the dividing line between 
Muintir Eolais and Carbury. From the old 
books we know that Muintir Eolais extended 
from Lough Allen to Corn-hill (vecté, Cairn- 


hill). 


*Slieve Cairbré was the northern, and the River Inny the 
southern, boundary of Annaly,—O’Donovan, 
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SLIEVE GOLRY; SUD 5-cAtnuige.* 

The more ancient name of this hill was 
Bri-Leith, te, the hill of Liath. Its present 
name comes from the ancient name of the dis- 
trict in which it is situated. From Bvz came 
Breffney, the name of that large hilly territory 
which extended from Drumcliff, in County Sligo, 
to Kells, in Meath. It included the whole of 
Leitrim and Cavan Counties, and parts of Sligo 
and Meath, and was the territory of the 
O’Rourkes and O’Reillys. 

In the interior of Sieve Golry, according to 
an old legend, Midir, a noted fairy of the Tuatha 
Dedannan race, had his cip na n-d65, or heavenly 
country. The following is a translation by 
O’Curry, of an old description of Midir’s palace, 
under the sidk of Bri-Liath :-— 


“© Befind, wilth thou come with me, 
To a wonderful land that is mine, 
Where the hair is like the blossom of the golden 
sobarche,T 
Where the tender body is as fair as snow. 


As RNa Ss Be NN ae tt 
* Sliabh in Scotland means a marshy place or land on the 
side of barren hills. ‘‘J/déin, a bog, would nearly correspond 
to the Scottish meaning of sliabh, and is cognate with the 
Latin, mons, a mountain,” JMZdintedén in Irish means mountain 
land, and from it comes the English word mountain. 
+ Primrose. 
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“There shall be neither grief nor care ; 
White are the teeth, black the eyebrows, 
Pleasant to the eye the number of our host ; 
On every cheek is the hue of the fox glove. 


“ Crimson of the plain is each brake, 
Delightful to the eye the blackbird’s eggs ; 
Tho’ pleasant to behold are the plains of Inisfail, 
Rarely wouldst thou think of them after frequent- 
ing the great plain. 
“Though intoxicating thou deemest the ales of 
Inisfail, 
More intoxicating are the ales of the great land— 
The wonderful land—the land I speak of, 
Where youth never grows to old age. 


“Warm sweet streams traverse the land, 
The choicest of mead and wine ; 
Handsome people without blemish, 
Conception without sin, without stain. 


“We see everyone on every side, 
And no one seeth us ; 
The cloud of Adam’s transgression 
Has caused this concealment of us from them. 


*O lady, if thou comest to my valiant people, 
A diadem of gold shall be on thy head ; 
Flesh of swine, all fresh, banquets of new milk 
and ale, 
Shalt thou have with me there, O Befind.” 
~yvyce. 
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This Midir was a famous chess player; his 
chess board was of solid silver and gold, orna- 
mented at each corner with diamonds of the 
richest hue. Mananan MacLir was another 
famous fairy who was called Neptune (derived 
from nsormta, sacred, and tonn, a wave), or god 
of the ocean. His tip na n-65 was at Lake 
Enniskeen, in County Monaghan. Having got 
some unpleasant tidings from St. Columcille, he 
took his exit one morning for Armenia. He 
was succeeded by MacMoineanta, who was chief 
of the Ulster “good people.” This gentleman 
took up his residence on the hill of Ballymac- 
killeany, now the hill of Scrabby, in the County 
Cavan. 

Among the seven buds, or prerogatives, of 
the King of Tara was ppeacmesar, or heath-fruit, 
from Bri-Liath, in County Longford, to be sent 
to him in August.—Book of Righis. 


SMEARE; SMEAR, blackberry. 


SONNAGH; SONNATD, a mound, a palisade.* 


* muyit4n is another name for a mourid. There is on the 
south-eastern shore of Loch Allen (Loé AiLtinne), off the road 
leading from Drumsheanbo to Drumreilly, a small wall or 
mound (probably the remnant of an ancient church) called 
muytdn. It is this ancient ruin that has given the name 
Murthén (pronounced Murthaun), to parish of Drumshean- 
bo.” —O’ Donovan. 
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SPRINGPARK; LORSAN, leg-shaped. 
SORAN; SORN, a kiln, or place for making lime. 


SORAN KELLY; SORN wi Cedllais, Kelly’s 
lime-kiln. 
Cloonave (CLuain drha, lawn of kiln), situated 
in parish of Street, County Westmeath. 


SORAN SCANLAN; SORN Ui SCANNLAIN. 
SORAN COYLE; SORN NC Si0llacsoit. 


SRAID; AN T-SRATO, the street. 
In parish of Temple-Michael. 


SRAGARROW; SRAT SARDV, rough holm, or river- 
meadow. 

Setrassaun (Spat Oyoprdn), Sragarn (Spat 
cain), townlands in parish of Mohill, mean, 
respectively, holm of the brambles and holm of 
the cairns.—O’ Donovan. 


SRAIGORMELY; SRAtT Ui SORMFLAIT, 
Gormely’s holm. 

This is the name of a place in the townland 
of Derrycassan. Dopping’s avenue runs through 
it now. People of the name Gormely lived here 
formerly, hence the name. Shrabra (Spat bpess, 
beautiful srath); in parish of Kilronan, 
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STREET; CAISLEAN NA SRATOE. 

Mg Bpescpaige, which means speckled plain, 
was the ancient name of Street. The former 
name of Broomstreet (near Mohill, County 
Leitrim), was Sparona na pouab. 


STREAMSTOWN; ODAILE 4N T-SRUTAIN, town of 
the stream. | 


& AGSHEENODE; teac- 


$11§-615e, church or cell of 
the Virgin Sineach— O’ Dono- 
van. 

A house is called ¢each in reference to the 
roof or covering (tectum). Tigh is the word 
used in Munster for a house; ¢oigh, in Ulster; 
in Meath t2gh, stigh, stagh were inuse. Taugh- 
boyne is derived from Tesé Daetin, ae, St. 
Baethin’s Church, County Donegal. Sz:llorgan, 
derived from T1§ Loyicain, Lorcdn’s house, TZed- 
avunet (toigh Damhnaidhe), County Monaghan, 


TARMON; TeEARMANN, glebe-land.* 
Learmann, derived from the old Irish, ter- 
mondd, means a sanctuary or protection. Ina 


*“QLet the Terminus of a holy place have marks about it. 
Wherever you find the sign of the Cross of Christ do not do 
any injury. Three persons consecrate a Terminus, a king, 


a bishop, and the people,”—Lanigan. 
207 
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secondary sense it means land attached to a 
church, defined with pillar-stones and crosses, 
within which the fugitive found safety. Secular 
chiefs could not exact taxes from the inhabitants 
of the tearmann, but the latter were subject to 
the church or monastery to which their lands 
belonged, and paid rent to it. 


TARMONBARRY; TEARMANN BVDEARAIS, 
St. Bearach’s (Barry) tarmon or sanctuary. 

I shall give here a brief sketch of the life of 
St. Barry. 

St. Patrick having failed to convert the people 
of that part of Leitrim around Cloon, uttered 
the following prophecy: “Brethren, have patience 
for a while, for after me shall soon appear a 
man to be born in these parts and of this very 
race, who will remove error from among them 
by his life and doctrine. Not alone shall he 
convert this pervert and fierce clan you now 
behold, but even many other people such as 
these are shall he bring as gentle lambs to Christ 
by his powerful reasoning.” This prophecy was 
verified. 

The saintly old Fraech, who lived at Cloon, 
County Leitrim, having finished his prayers, 
took a walk out one midnight and saw a “bright 
luminous halo” over the house of his brother-in- 
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law, Nemnald, who lived at Gortnaluachra (field 
of rushes),* near Cloon River, in Conmaicne of 
Muintir-Eolais, now South Leitrim. Wondering 
what this brightness at such an hour meant, he 
said to his disciple: “Go to the house of Nem- 
nald and see has my sister given birth to a son, 
and, if so, bring the boy to me.” The disciple 
did so, and brought back to Fraech a beautiful 
baby. The child was to be called Fintan, but 
when at the font the parents suggested that it 
should be called Bearach (now Barry). “Rightly,” 
answered Fraech, “has this name been given 
to him, for this boy shall be a saint, and his 
place shall be in heaven.” (“Bearach means one 
who takes a direct and an exact aim at an 
object.” — Colgan.) 

Till the age of seven years the boy lived with 
Uncle Fraech, who then sent him to the School 
of Dagaeus, at Iniscaoin, in County Louth. 
After a time Dagaeus, seeing the great sanctity 
and intelligence of young Bearach, gave him a 
Daéel sear, or short crozier, and sent him to 
St. Kevin of Glendalough.t This crozier is now 
to be seen in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy. After spending some time under 


* Gortnaluachra is midway between Cloon and Mohill. 
+5leann 04 toe, Valley of the two lakes, originally Steann 


06, or Valley of God. 
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St. Kevin, Bearach was directed by Providence 
to place his baggage on a deer and to follow its 
course. The deer brought him to an unknown 
place which the young Saint called Cluain- 
coirpthe, z.e., meadow of corruption, in reference 
to some dead bodies which he found on his 
arrival there, which place is now called Kilbarry 
(Citt-Deaparg), or St. Barry’s Church. 

Now Bearach got into trouble with a Druid 
regarding the possegsion of Cluain-coirpthe. The 
case was referred to Aedan, King of Scotland, 
who decided that Hugh the Black, of Breffney, 
and Hugh, King of Teffia, should be judges in 
the case. On behalf of Bearach the two holy 
virgins of Clonbroney, Samthann and Attracta 
were called in. The Black King of Breffney 
being somewhat ashamed of his appearance, felt 
unwilling to appear before “so many fine respec- 
table men and women.” He asked Bearach to 
remove his deformity. It is fabled that the 
Saint did so, and that the Black King was ever 
afterward called “Aodhfionn,” or “Hugh the 
Fair.” He was the progenitor of the O’Rourkes 
and O’Reillys of Breffney, and lived about 
574 AD. Meantime death had removed the 
obdurate Druid, and Bearach took possession 
of Cluain-coirpthe, and erected a monastery at 
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the place now called Kilbarry, in the pe 
Tarmonbarry. Some distance above the 
of Tarmonbarry, and near the old churct: 
Bearach’s (Barry’s) Well. The Saint had; 
holy well at Mostrim (vecté, Meathustruim 


TASHINNY; TEAC $1§,* St. Shineach’s ( 
Teach is sometimes applied to a chu 
priory. In the twelfth century there | 
priory founded at Nenagh called Teach 
because it was dedicated to St. John the E 
Eoin being the old Irish name for John. 


TEEMORE; T1§ MOR, big house. 
Tinode ((1§ an £610), house of the s 
parish of Street.—O’ Donovan. 


TEMPLE MICHAEL; TeAMpuULt 1111 
Michael’s Church. 
This is the ancient name of the present 
of Longford. One-and-a-half cartrons o: 
were attached to Temple Michael. 
TEMPLE DIARMAID; TeAMpPULL O1ARM 
Diarmaid’s Church. 
This is an old diminutive church built « 
eastern side of Inis Clothrann,in Loch Ribh 


* “Tn 1223 26 feet were added to the Church o 
Sincha, in County Longford, by the priest of the tow: 
Magorman,.” ‘‘In 1217 Gilchrist Magorman, the grea 
of Tashinny, in County Longford, died on his pilgrim 
the sanctuary on Inis Clothrann,” 
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TemPLE Mary; tedamputt muire, church 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

" ‘Munpe is a special name for Mary, the Mother 
of God; all other women of the name Mary 
are called,in Irish, M4ipe. Teampull Mhuire is 
one of the seven churches on Inis Clothrann. 
It has no history worth recording. 


TENELICK; TIS NA Le1ce, house of the flag- 
stone. 
Tisaran (Tig-Sdpdin), St. Saran’s church or 
cell. In parish of Ferbane, King’s County. 


TENALOUGH; T1I§ N14 LOC, house by the ponds. 


TEERHENNESSY; TiR AONSUSA, Angus’ dis- 
trict. 
Maol-cinn-cipie (now Mull of Cantire), bald 
point of headland. 


TEERLICKEN ; TiIR LEICIN, a district abounding 
in flag-stones. 
“There is a holy well in townland of Teerlicken, 
County Longford, called St, Patrick’s.”—-O’Dono- 
van, 


THUM; TOM, a thicket. 
This place is in parish of Scrabby. It is 
politely, but corruptly, now written and pro- 
nounced “ Toome.” 
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TIMPAUN ; TIOMPAN, round hill. 
There is also a place of this name in the north- 
east of the parish of Kilronan, County Ros- 
common.—O’ Donovan. 


TINANAR; TIS NA N-&R, house of the slaughters; 


TIPPER; TIOOAR, a well. 

Tobar and tiobraid are other forms of this word. 
Druimtiobraid (ze. ridge of the well) was the 
ancient name of Clonmacnoise. Tipper is the 
name of a townland in parish of Newtown- 
cashel. 


TUPPER or TUBBER; TODAR, a well. 
This place is now called “ Prospect.” 


TUPPERAHAFFREY; TODAR Searrarod, Geof- 
frey’s Well. 
Situated in John MacCabe’s land, in Clougher- 
nal, parish of Abbeylara. 


TUPPERBRIDE; TODAR ORIgoe, St. Brigid’s 
holy well. 

This well is in the townland of Banohill, parish 
of Ardagh. The learned O’Donovan failed to 
give the etymology of Banohill. I therefore 
passed it over, because I could not hope to 
succeed where that eminent Celtic scholar failed. 
The Brigid mentioned here is the “illustrious 
veiled woman of Leinster,’ and Patroness of 
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Kildare. According to Eoghan O’Curry and 
Professor O’Looney it was St. Mel who professed 
St. Brigid, and the ceremony took place at 
Ardagh. 


TUPPERCLOCREE; TODAR ONES well of the 
stone of the king. 
This is a holy well near the old church in the 
parish of Kilcomock. 


TUPPEREENDONEY; TODAR RIF AN OOM- 
NAS, well of the King of Sunday. 
This is a holy well in the townland of Bally- 
boy (Daite Durde), parish of Abbeylara. “A 
well of great sanctity, probably of Pagan origin.” 
—O'Donovan. There is another holy well of 
the same name in the parish of Ardagh, It is 
probable that these holy wells were so named 
because people were baptized out of them on 
Sunday. 


TUPPERFELIM; TODAR FEVOLIM, Felim’s well. 
Felim, derived from fedil-maith, means ever- 
lasting good. This well has given its name to 
a townland in the parish of Abbeylara. “It is 
not now considered holy, but probably it was 
formerly.”—O’ Donovan. Near it is an old effaced 
graveyard, and, men making sewers some years 
ago, came upon human bones and boards. 
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From Photo by) [Rev. J. MacGivney. 
TObAR PFIONNTAN. 


(St. Fintan’s Well, parish of Street.) 
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TUPPERFINTAN; TOOAR FIONNTAN, St. Fintan’s 
well. 

From the genitive the baptismal name is gene- 
rally taken.— Annals of Ulster. 

Rev. Wm. Monaghan, P.P., Street, put a stop 
to the Pattern at St. Fintain’s Well about 40 
years ago,—O’ Donovan, who wrote the above 
about 1837. 

This is a holy well in a place called Queens- 
land, parish of Street. Stations are performed 
at it on the first Sunday of harvest. Of the 
Saint’s Church no trace now remains. It is 
traditionally told that the Saint is interred in a 
small mound, called on the Ordnance Survey 
Map Kinard (recté, Ceann-drd),* ie, high head ; 
which mound is to be seen on the bank of 
a rivulet to the east of Lismacaffrey. The 
Saint’s holy well was much neglected till the 
late Mr. Con Fagan, of Lismacaffrey, erected 
a cross and pailing around it, and left beside it 
an dn, for drinking its pure water. 


TUPPERGOWNA; TODAR Samna. 
This well got its name from a legend about a 
calf. It is said to be the head or source of 
Loch Gamhna, which in turn, is said to be the 


*«« There was a nunnery called ‘ Kenard,’ on the lands of 
Clonmore, parish of Street.” —O' Donovan. 
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head or source of Loch Erne. Tobargowna is 
in the townland of Rathbracken, parish of 
Granard. I don’t think it is regarded as holy, 
though Dr. O’Donovan says it is a “well of 
great sanctity.” 


TUPPERLUNNY; TOOAR LINNE, well of the 
pond. 


TUPPER-NA-MAN-EVE; TODAR NAMDANNAOM,* 
well of the saintesses or holy women. 

This holy well is situated in the village of 
Abbeylara, on the right-hand side of a small 
pass which takes one off the main road from 
Granard to the Catholic Church of Abbeylara. 
From the name of this well some are inclined to 
think that formerly there was a convent in 
Abbeylara. “If the saintesses were like our 
modern nuns this well would be called cobap na 
5cailleac.”—O' Donovan, 


TUPPERPATRICK; TODAR PAORA1S, Saint 
Patrick’s well. 

This is the name of a holy well in the town- 
land of Thum, parish of Scrabby. There is a 
holy well in the townland of Forgney, which 
bears this name, though one would think it 
should be called after St. Munis, who was 


* Not now regarded as holy. 
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the first Christian bishop of that place. There 
is a holy well called after St. Patrick in the 
parish of Dromard, and another near Granard- 
kill. When St. Patrick came to Granard he 
found Cairbre’s Druids performing their cere-’ 
monies at a well which lies to the east of Granard- 
cille. In order to gradually win over the people 
to the true faith, St. Patrick having blessed this 
well, permitted the people to continue their 
veneration at it, but to offer up their prayers to 
the Saviour, and not to the false god of the 
fountain. “In 1837 three remarkable ash-trees 
(says O’Donovan) grew over this well, two living 
and one decayed. There was always left at it an 
&n or Feabs for drinking, but not one of silver, 
as of old.” In ancient times kings left silver 
cups at wells “for the drinking of weary men.” 
If the cups remained undisturbed the king knew 
his laws were observed. 


TUPPEREVOGUE; TOOAR REVOE Durse, well 
of the soft plain. 


TONEEN (in parish of Granard); Tuinin, little 
bottom land. 


TONEEN (in parish of Moydow); TO1NiN, little 
paddock,—O’ Donovan. 
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TONNYFUBBLE; Tene PODAIL, fire of the tribe. 
This place was also called Daite Roibin, now 
Robinstown, and it contains two cartrons of 
land, or about 200 acres. 
TONNYWARDEN; TONN Ui DARDAIN, 
O’Bardan’s bottom land. 
TOORFIN ; TUR FIONN, white tower. 

“The tower called Conaing’s Tower is said 
to have been on an island on the north coast of 
Ireland, now called Toyimy, ze, Tower Island, 
corrupted into Tory Island.”"—Dr. Todd. 


TOORIN ; TUIRiIN, little tower. 


TOWNAGH; TAMNAC, green field. 


TOWNAGHMORE; TONATD MUR, green great 
bottom lands, 

On these lands the great monastery of Abbey- 
lara was built. No wonder that their name 
signifies green, for they were made green and 
fertile by the industry of the monks, who culti- 
vated them from the days St. Gusacht founded 
his monastery there in fifth century, to the 
surrender of Tuite’s monastery about 1541. 
Townaghmore contained two cartrons of land, of 
the yearly value of 13/4, at the time of the sur- 
render of the monastery. It is now a large 
grazing ranch off which the cattle had been 
lately driven by night. 
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TREANEBOY; TRIAN OUVOe, yellow ternal divi- 
sion. 


TREEL; TRAOIL, a stripe of land. 


TREE-LICK-A-CURRY; TRI U45 & CURRAIS, 
three stones of the moor.—O’ Donovan. 


TREELICKATEMPLE; TRi LIAS & TEdAMpuUItt, 
three stones of the church. 


TROMERA; TROMR4A, where alder trees grow. 

To the east of this townland is a fort called 
Ceaoaé dn. Trim, the chief town of Meath, 
got its name from alder trees which grew over 
the Boyne there. Its Irish form is Daite dt 
tum, ze. Town of ford of alder tree. Tromera 
contains two cartrons of land, and was formerly 
a populous place. It is near the town of Gran- 
ard, Tromlan!(Tyomlén, abounding in alder 
trees), situated in parish of Killenummery,County 
Leitrim. Speaé-na-fFeapns, mountain flat of the 
alder tree; alsoin Killenummery. 


TULLY; AN TULAC, also TULAIS, the little hill. 
Tulach is a hill of conical shape, seen in 
various parts of Ireland. In ancient times it 
was used as a burial ground. Zz/ach is said to 
be derived from ¢u/, an old Irish word meaning 
naked. “Bri is another term of a hill and is 
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cognate with the Scotch Jdrae,”—O’ Donovan. 
Tully is also written Tullow, Tulla, Tullagh. 
Tulaé Mongain, the name of a hill near Cavan 
town, where the O’Reillys, princes of East Breff- 
ney were formerly inaugurated. “ Brefney is, 
according to Stewara’s Topography, derived from 
ri,a hill,and therefore signifies the country of 
hills.,.—O' Hart. Tulcon (Tutcon, hill of hound), 
situated near Mohill. Mace (M4y,a rich hill); 
it is near Rathowen (Rot Cdsain), County West- 
meath.—O’ Donovan. 


TULLYS; Nd TULAIS, the hillocks. 
TULLYBAWN ; TULAC DAN, white hillocks. 
TULLYBRIAN 3 TULAC OHR1I4IN, O'Brien’s hill. 


TURBOY; TOR 1102, yellow bush. 
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CLOONADONALD; CLUAIN OOMNAILL, Donald’s 
meadow, 


COWANAMONOG; ADAINN Nd MONOS, river of 
the bogberries, 


GARRVYHEMLY; SARRAIOE TIOMALTAIS, 
Timothy’s land, 
This is the name of a place in Clough, parish 
of Abbeylara. 


GARRYHAUNE; SARKAIVE SEAS AN, John’s 
land. 


KILMORE (in parish of Clongeish); CoitL mOR, 
big wood. 


KILMORE (in parish of Scrabby); COLL MOR, large 
hazel. 

St. Caillen of Fenagh (fiobnaé, woods of large 
trees.—O’ Donovan), blessed a Cathach, which 
was across made of hazel, for the Conmaicne tribe, 
Before going to battle an ecclesiastic carried this 
Cathach three times round the army from right 
to left, this ceremony gave the army a hope of 


victory, 
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KILATRAOW; COLL 4’ TRAS4, hazel of the strand. 
This is the name of a place on the shores of 
Loch Gamhna (Gowna). 


KILLENLASTER; COILL 4N LASTRA, wood of 
conflagration. 
This is the name of a townland in the parish 
of Moydow. It was here St. Lupta threw the 
embers from her bosom.—O’ Donovan. 


LOUGHILL (in parish of Ardagh); Leamcortt, 
wood of mallows, a plant with soft leaves. 


MossTown ; vAILE CAONAC. 

“ Mosstown was defended by the Newcombes, 
in 1641, but it was obliged to capitulate. It was 
garrisoned by the same family for King William, 
and was unsuccessfully besieged by James’ forces. 
The Protestant Church was built by the Countess 
of Ross in 1833, at a cost of £2,000.”—Lewrs’ Top. 
Dict. Keenaghan (Caonaéadn, mossy land); it is 
east of cross-roads between Leitrim and Carrick- 
on-Shannon. 


RAPPARREE-HILL; CNOC ROPAIRE, noisy hill. 


STROKESTOWN ; DAMILE NA MoM. 
This is the name of a townland in parish of 
Mostrim. 
Eithne, ingen Echach Feidlig, ben aile do 
Chonchobur cetne, mathair Furbaidi mic Con-. 
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cobair (7 is airi adberta Furbaide de Ji. a urbad 
no a gerrad do rindead a broind a mathar 
iarna bathad ar glaiss Bearramain risa raiter in 
Eithne ining, 7 is uaithisi sloindter in aband, .i. 
Eithne, ze. “ Eithne (Inny), daughter of Eochaid 
Feidleach, another wife of the same Conchobar, 
mother of ‘Furbaidhe,’ son of Conchobar (it is 
therefore he was called Furbaidhe, because the 
‘urbad,’ or cutting of him out of the womb of 
his mother was performed after she was drowned 
in the stream Bearramain, which is called the 
Eithne (ze, the River Inny which flows through 
South Longford), to-day, and it is from her the 
river takes its name, namely Eithne.” 

The above piece of ancient Irish is taken from 
the Book of Lecan. Its translation is given in 
Ent, a journal edited by Kuno Meyer and the 
late lamented John Strachan. 

The Conchobar mentioned above was Conor 
MacNessa, King of Ulster, who ruled that province 
from the Court of “Emania the Golden,” about the 
time of the birth of Christ, At the death hour of 
our Lord, Conchobar called his druid to explain to 
him the cause of the sudden darkness which fell 
over the country. The druid informed him that 
the innocent God was being put to death at that 
very hour, by his own people, etc. Ina temper 
Conchobar rushed for his sword to show how he 
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would strike down those wicked men were he at 
the Crucifixion. His anger irritated an old 
wound in his head, which caused his immediate 
death. It is written that he was the first man in 
Ireland to die for Christ. 

From the above extract we learn the origin, 
antiquity, and correct orthography of the river- 
name Inny; wealso learn that Bearramain was 
its more ancient name. 


‘With a bound from his seat rose King Conor, the 

red flush of rage in his face, 

Fast he ran through the hall for his weapons, and 
snatching his sword from its place, 

He rushed to the woods, striking wildly at boughs 
that dropped down with each blow, 

And he cried: ‘ Were I midst the vile rabble, I ’d 
cleave them to earth even so! 

With the strokes of a high King of Erin, the 
whirls of my keen-tempered sword, 

Would save from their horrible fury, that mild and 
that merciful Lord.’ 

His frame shook and heaved with emotion; the 
brain-ball leaped forth from his head, 

And commending his soul to his Saviour, King 
Conor MacNessa lay dead.” 

—TZ. D. Sullivan. 
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